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St. Peter for [:negland. 


C' EK dedication of I¢ngland to Our Lady and St. Peter is, 
first and most, a great public affirmation of Catholic 
sense of the world unseen, in face of an age in which even those 
of the worthier sort are largely given over to a_ benevolent 
materialism. But there is an aspect in which the event, so im- 
posingly celebrated at the Oratory, more immediately affects 
Protestants. For is is a proclamation to England, mistress of 
nations, that a stronger than she is come upon her. And the 
day which was chosen for the proclamation brings this forcibly 
home to the reflective Catholic. For the Church that day, with 
her usual deeply significant instinct, sets in the forefront of her 
office the miracle worked on the lame man by the gate of the 
Temple. If this England, contentedly grunting in the straw 
with her herd of material “scientists” ; if this England, which 
says, “I am rich, and made wealthy, and have need of nothing,’ 
and knows not that she is wretched, and miserable, and poor 
and blind, and naked, is to be raised up and clothed in white 
garments, that the shame of her nakedness may not appear ; it 
is to the lesson of that miracle that she must give heed. There, 
if it be interpreted, the Church points the moral of the celebra- 
tion which may yet make memorable to England that day of 
SS. Peter and Paul. If it be interpreted. And because of that 
“if.” we make no excuse for infringing a little, on this one occa- 
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sion, the province of the preacher ; the less, because preaching of 
this kind may almost be said to have perished from the English 
pulpit since the days of Donne. 

When the first miracle of Christ deeply symbolised the 
whole aim of His future ministry, we should expect to find that 
the first miracle of the Apostles had a symbolism no less pro- 
found. For the miracle of Pentecost was worked on rather than 
by them. And as that foreshadowed that the new Gospel 
was for “them of the peoples and nations, and tongues,’ so the 
miracle by the gate of the Temple declared that Christ had left 
with the heads of His visible Church power to heal unto life, and 
to make men members of His body. Consider it. Two Apostles 
went up to the Temple, the accepted type of the heavenly 
Tabernacle ; and the two were Peter, the regent of the Faith, 
and John, the eagle of charity. For this first significant miracle, 
then, were chosen the pre-eminent figures of Divine knowledge 
and Divine love. By the gate of the Temple lay a man lame 
from his mother’s womb, who asked of them an alms. Well 
might he ask analms of those who bore knowledge and love ; for 
he who lay thus without the gate of Heaven, was man, lame from 
the womb of Eve. And in the persons of Peter and John Divine 
knowledge and truth looked upon him, in answer to his praycr, 
and bade him “Look upon us.” But he looked earnestly upon 
them, hoping that he should receive something of them. For 
knowledge and love can do nothing for us, unless first they are 
looked upon steadfastly and wholly. In reward for that gaze 
he was made sound through Christ: Peter, taking him by the 
hand, lifted him up, and his feet and soles received strength. 

Then he laid hold, not only on Peter who had lifted him, but 
on John also ; because we must first be raised up by knowledge 
before we can lay hold on love. And holding by them, he 
went into the Temple; the heavenly Tabernacie, where know- 
ledge and love conduct to truth and good. What, then, was 
the gate which is called Beautiful, through which the Apostles 
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enabled him to pass into the Temple? Let Christ answer. He 


said: “ He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the 


” and explaining this, He said: “I am the door of the 


sheep ; 
How could He be 


sheep,” and “I am the good shepherd.” 
both the door and the shepherd that entered in through the 
door? There is but one answer: the door is His body, through 
which He entered into the world, and through which His sheep 
follow him out of it. So St. Paul speaks of “a new and living 
way which He hath dedicated for us through the veil, that is to 
say, His flesh.” The gate which is called Beautiful, then, typi- 
fied the body of the most beautiful among the sons of men. The 
very time at which the Apostles went up to the Temple sup- 
ports this mystic significance of the whole miracle. It was the 
ninth hour of prayer. Now at the ninth hour Christ died, and 
the veil of the Temple was rent; that veil which, according to 
st. Paul, symbolised the body of Christ, rent also, that the 
Hfolies might lie open to man. 

We are not concerned to apply particularly to the England 
which lies without the gate of the Church, a lesson which applies 
itself. But another application we are drawn to make ; remem- 
bering that the same Cardinal Archbishop who presided over 
the ceremony of Thursday made it one of his first public acts 
to promote the raising up among Catholics, and Englishmen 
in general, of religious art. Love and truth, in Our Lady and 
st. Peter, are once more entering the English Temple. And by 
the gate Beautiful there waits a beggar, halt from the womb of 
his mother England, and asks, hoping that he shall receive 
something of them. Men have called him—whether well or ill 

~Christian Art. We are accustomed, it is true, to speak of 
him as feminine ; but, indeed, like the Church and the Angels, 
he is of both sexes— 

Between the sun and moon, a mystery. 
The voice of truth, through Peter’s representative, has not been 
It has answercd, as of old, respice tx 


silent befure his asking. 
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nos. And whether he will be lifted up, and the soles of his fect 
strengthened, depends chiefly on his power to obey that man- 
date. No man can paint what he cannot see; and if religious 
art will not grow among us, it is because those who practise it 
have no sight of their own for the lovelinesses of truth and truths 
of loveliness which Christianity keeps for their painting. Con- 
versaziones, reunions, discussions, are uscful, doubtless, in their 
ineasure ; but the one thing needful is that respece 21 Nos. 

If such art is to be revived among us, our young men must 
see visions, and our old men dream dreams. At present, if Pro- 
testants see without understanding, our own people see without 
secing—familiarity has dulled perception. And if, indeed, they 
cannot see things celestial, they had far better paint what they 
Nature's husk. Tor whereas 





see truly and can truly render 
inost pious people seem to think that an artist requires to justify 
himself if he do not “ devote his gifts to religion,’ it is the fact 
that he requires to justify himself if-he dv paint religious sub- 
jects. For who meddles with things Divine, from him Divine 
things must be demanded. But if art, outcast by the gate 
Beautiful of the Temple, has yet any power to “look stcad- 
lastly” on the lovely truths of Catholicism, then of this lame 
one it may still be written that he “ went into the Temple, walk- 
ing, and leaping, and praising God. And all the peopie saw 
him walking and praising God.” 

To look upon the face of St. Peter would assuredly be to see 
a man in his integrity, a unique and human creature, whose 
character is unintentionally betrayed in the brief Gospel record 
vf his life. Fiction could not have created St. Peter; truth, 
without preparation, reveals him. So much could never have 
been made manifest through so little as is told us of St. Peter, 
had there not been a living man, whole and imperfect, behind those 
few sentences, those few incidents. Iinagination and romance 
have done much, but they have never done much by means su 


slight and few. Intuitive, impatient, impulsive, strong, and 
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simple, the most ardent of the twelve, to whom the first 
creat Credo was revealed by no flesh and blood. Foremost 
was he, confident, full of hope and promise, of certainty, of 
the impulse of the vow, instant, sudden, tender, rash; and the 
record of his impassioned discipleship must have been written 
in the mature face of the man who had kept the enterprise of a 
child and had anticipated the knowledge ofan Angel. He made 
haste to love and loved closely, made haste to sin and sinned 
briefly, made haste to weep and wept long. He cast himself 
upon the waters, once to walk there with the Lord, once again 
to reach his only love when in the early morning he heard that 
“it was the Lord.” Keener of eye was that other disciple to 
see across the early morning water, and fleeter of foot to outrun 
Peter to the sepulchre. But it was Peter who could not stay 
to gird on his coat, and Peter who went in where the Lord 
had lain. The other may have had the younger eyes and the 
younger foot, but Peter had the younger heart. 

Of this poor fisherman of the Gospels, art has taken little 
heed. The St. Peter who was Apostle, Pontiff, and Martyr has 
been painted, and every “ Last Supper” and “ Pentecost” has, 
of course, the figure of the chief of the twelve. Albert Diirer’s 
sketch is perhaps the least disappointing—that is the most one 
can say—and, therefore, we reproduce it. But it remains for 
the art of our time, or of a time to come to draw the man of 
Galilee with the inspiration of the Divinely human story of 


the Evangelists. 
I RANCIS PHILLIMORE. 
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The Comforter Comforted. 


q) THOU whose throne was set in Westminster, 
Among the many godlike names whereby 
We hold thee in our hearts, this one doth lie 

Nearest each thought of thee—the Comforter. 

What bitter pains, what manifold disgrace 

Hiding itself from every other face, 

What broken hearts, what wounds of penitents, 

What secret cruelties, what ghastly rents, 

Open have lain beneath thy pitying eye, 

Fled to thy bosom as to sanctuary, 

And felt thy holy tenderness outpoured 


Upor. the quivering life, to hope restored. 


The benediction of thy sacred hand, 
The heavenly music of thy voice most sweet, 
() most beloved lord in all this land, 


Passed into those that sorrowed at thy feet. 


Mourning they came, with empty hands alone, 
When all the ground with withered leaves was strown, 
And sobs of rain in gusts were gathering near, 
With East winds wailing of the dying year. 
And when they passed out from thee, lo! the Sun 

In Aries stood, and all the woodland bowers 

Were thick with buds that waited gentle showers, 
And birds were busy in the year begun. 
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© piercing eyes! O tender eyes! whose look 

Flashed like a sword-thrust to the inmost core, 
With healing even when they held rebuke— 

O sovereign eyes, our eyes may Meet no more ! 
Judge us, O Father! for thy rule austere 

Is sweeter than a mother’s and more mild ; 
And what against the world have we to fear, 

If once thy silver voice have said, “ My child” ? 
Alas, vain words, alas! One hovering foe 
Betwixt us watched, and now his power we know. 


O lonely by thine eminence apart, 
More lonely by pre-eminence of heart! 
Thou that didst seek and find one earthly breast 
Whereon thine own, O Friend of God, might rest— 
He, from thy dying hands, to us bereft, 
A sacred legacy of love was left. 
He was thy best; thou to thyself severe 
Didst not this one last luxury refuse, 
Unstinted in thy comfort only here, 
The pear] most precious for thyself to choose. 


We came to seek thy face at Westminster, 
Loving thee—yes! God knows our love was true ; 
Yet (how else could it be ?), self-seeking too ; 
But Ze came in to be thy minister, 
We craved thy gifts—what gifts had ce to bring, 
Save love and reverence, meet for offering ? 
What might of ours save winged prayers intrude 
On thy heroic heights of solitude ? 
But when the door was shut he passed inside, 
And stayed with thee, and talked at eventide ; 
And open lay to him as to God’s sight, 
(In whose eyes not even souls of Saints are white), 
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Thy weariness, thy loneliness, the load 

Of all those souls to whom the pastures green 
By thee were opened, and the waters flowed 

Of comfort through thy travailing unseen : 
And the pathetic patience of thy years, 
That never made complaint to any ears 
But nis—all this, and more, of hallowed grief 
Appealing turned to him, and found relief. 


We too, thy children, needs must love the one 
Who gave thee service more than any son ; 
And we, thy comforted, pray soft and low, 
God bless thy Comforter, who loved thee so! 
H. ft. HAMILTON KING. 
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ifteenth Century England. 


ig whole of England in the fifteenth century contained 
fewer people than are now living within ten miles of 
Charing Cross, and these were so distributed over north, south, 
east, and west, that one might have gone many long and wild 
miles without encountering any kind of house or human habi- 
tation. And through this solitary land the roads could not 
be otherwise than in a shocking bad state. In an Act of 
Parliament passed in the sixteenth century they are described 
as “right deep and noyous,” and such as could be made use 
of only at “great pains, peril, and jeopardy.” In the fifteenth 
century they were, of course, considerably worse. If the carriage 
or litter of some powerful nobleman or great lady chanced to be 
engulphed in the clay of a country road so as to defy the united 
power of servants and horses to extricate it, the owners of land 
on the way were “ fayne to take oxen and draw out the chair or 
litter and help it on its way.” There were few hotels or lodging- 
houses in which travellers could spend the night ; but the Monas- 
teries—whose noble ruins are still met with in many parts of the 
country—threw open their doors, and the Monks were glad to 
offer hospitality to all, from the King himself down to the least 
of his subjects. Only people of high rank, however, were ad- 
mitted c2¢hin the Monastery itself. The mass of travellers, 
pilgrims, and others were housed and fed in the guest-house. 
This was a building made on purpose to receive passers-by ; it 
usually stood by itself, and was even sometimes erected outside 
the precincts of the Monastery. The barons, on the other hand, 
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received each other in their castles : indeed, they were right glad 
to welcome and to entertain any strangers who might break the 
monotony of life, before newspapers were invented, by recount- 
ing their adventures and bringing news from afar. The hostel- 
ries and lodging-houses such as England then possessed were 
miserably poor places, often swarming with fleas and other 
vermin, to say nothing of rats and mice and such small deer. 
Indeed, our ancestors were not very cleanly in their habits, and 
knew of none of the excellent preparations which in these days 
we so frequently employ to cleanse the skin and beautify the 
complexion. Bread seems to have been occasionally used as a 
substitute for soap, at all events in the houses of the rich. In- 
deed, the directions for personal cleanliness (contained in the 
poems of those days) must have been much needed when we 
consider the small stock of linen and clothes that men not rich 
must have had. If we may judge from a passage in Edward IV.’s 
“Liber Niger,” even the King himself did not use his footpan 
every Saturday night, and would not have been the worse for 
an occasional tubbing. ‘“ The barbour shall have every satyr- 
day at nyght, if it please the Kinge to cleanse his head, legges, or 
feet, and for his shaving, two loves, one picher wyne. And the 
ussher of chambre ought to testyfye if this is necessaryly dis- 
pended or not.” 

rasmus (who liked England and lived in it) ascribes the 
plague (from which England was hardly ever free) and the sweat- 
ing sickness, partly to the incommodious form and bad exposition 
of the houses, and partly to the filthiness of the streets, and to 
the sluttishness within doors. ‘“ The floors,” says he, “are com- 
monly of clay strewed with rushes, under which lies unmolested 
an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments, bones, spittle, 
and everything that is nasty (alzasque sordes non nominandas ).” 
It was deemed necessary to teach even great lords like “the 
Duke of Norfolk, of Flodden Field, in his youth, as to his 
demeanings, how mannerly he should eat and drink, and as 
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to his communication, and other forms of Court.” It was especi- 
ally laid down that he was “ not to spit or snite before his Lord 
the King, nor wipe his nose on the tablecloth.” 

We may gather some notion of other parts of the kingdom 
when we bear in mind that even the Court itself stood in much 
need of reformation in this respect. The following ordinance, 
civen as late as the sixteenth century, sufficiently reveals the 
state of things in the Royal kitchen—a state, indeed, which 
would not be tolerated for a moment by any respectable trades- 
man or labourer at the present day. King Henry VIII.’s 
ordinance in 1526—to put a stop to his scullions lying about 
“naked, or tattered, or filthy,’ contained the following 
clauses : 

It is ordeyned by the Kings Highnesse that the three master 
cooks of the kitchen shall have everie of them by way of reward 
yearly twenty marks, to the intent they shall provide and_ suff- 
ciently furnish the said kitchens of such scolyons as shall not 
gvoe naked, or in garments of such vilenesse as they now doe, 
and have been accustomed to doe, nor lie in the nights and 
dayes in the kitchens or ground by the fireside ; but that they 


of the said money may be found with honest and whole course 
carments, without such uncleannesse as may be the annoyance 


of those by whom they should passe. 

The gentry slept on down beds, or on beds stuffed with 
rabbit’s fur and other materials which passed for down. And 
all went naked to their slumbers. The poor slept on bundles 
of fern, or on trusses of straw spread upon the ground. They 
kept on the dress they had worn during the day, and the cloak 
or cassock of the nloughman was his counterpane at night. 

Soap did exist, unadvertised, but it was a luxury the labourer 
could rarely afford to buy; and the lack of washing in con- 
sequence, the heap of decayed vegetable matter on which he 
slept, the want of vegetables at his table, the scant supply of 
wholesome meat, the months during which he could eat only 
salt meat or fish, the damaged corn which he sometimes re- 
ceived instead of money for wages, and the general uncleanliness 
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which surrounded him, disposed him to deseases, which are 
spoken of as leprosy, and which were at least of that type. The 
English suffered chronically from scrofula, scurvy, and diseases 
of the same nature. Plagues and pestilences persistently visited 
this country. The chronicler declares that in 1477 the plague, 
though lasting only four months, swept off three times the 
number of persons who had perished during the civil war of the 
previous fifteen years. This was followed in the next year by 
another outbreak of pestilence, in which, to use the words of a 
local chronicler, “an incredible number of persons died at Nor- 
wich, as they died in other places.” In 1485 there occurs the 
first notice of a “new kind of sickness” attended by “a great 
death and hasty, called the sweating sickness,” which was, 
the chronicler tells us, “so sharp and deadly that the like was 
never heard of in any man’s remembrance,’ and so fatal “that 
scarce one in a hundred that sickened did escape with life.” A 
century (2¢, the fifteenth) during which more than twenty out- 
breaks of plague occurred, and have been recorded by the 
chroniclers, can hardly be regarded by us except as one long 
unbroken period of pestilence. 

We have gathered the following account of the Earl of North- 
umberland’s family at the close of the fifteenth century from 
his “ household book.” ‘The family rose at six in the morning, 
dined at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon. The gates 
were all shut at nine, and no further ingress or egress was _per- 
mitted. My Lord and Lady set on their table for breakfast at 
seven o'clock in the morning a quart of beer, as much wine, two 
pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, four white ones, and a dish 
of sprats. In flesh days half a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of 
beef boiled. Mass is ordered to be said at six o’clock, in order, 
says the household book, that all my Lord’s servants may rise 
early. lor the whole household of about 220 persons, twenty- 
four fires are allowed, besides those in the kitchen and_ hail 
and most of these have only a_ peck of coals allowed them. 
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After Lady Day no fires were permitted in the rooms, except 
“half-fires” in my Lord’s and Lady’s, and Lord Piercy’s and 
the nursery. Yet we may observe, in passing, that the house 
being in Yorkshire ,there was undoubtedly much cold weather 
after Lady Day. When my Lord is on a journey he carries 
thirty-six horsemen along with him, together with bed and 
other accommodation. The inns, it seems, could afford nothing 
tolerable. My Lord passes the year in three country seats, all 
in Yorkshire—-Wrysel, Lackenfield, and Topclyffe—but he has 
furniture only for one. He carries everything along with him— 
beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils—all which, we may conclude, 
were so coarse that they could not be spoilt by the transit. Yet 
seventeen carts and one waggon suffice for the whole. One 
remarkable circumstance is that he has eleven priests in his 
house, besides seventeen chanters, musicians, and others belong- 
ing to his chapel. Yet he has only two cooks for a family of 
223 persons. 

One of the most familiar sights on the village green was the 
stocks, the terror of vagrants, thieves, and ill-doers. They were 
composed of two wooden beams placed one on top of the other. 
Kound holes were placed at suitable intervals at the line of 
junction, to enclose the legs, and sometimes the hands as well, of 
the culprit. The process consisted in raising the upper beam, 
placing the legs in the recesses, and then fastening the upraised 
beam down again. The body of the culprit sometimes rested on 
a stool and sometimes lay unsupported on the ground in the 
damp, with the head lower than the extremities. There the un- 
fortunate prisoners were left for hours at the mercy of wind and 
weather, an object of ridicule and derision to all, and a target for 
the youngsters to pelt with mud, bad fish, and rotten eggs, or 
any other convenient missile. When at last they were released 
they were often so stiff and benumbed as to be quite unable to 
walk and almost unable even to stand. Yet their condition was 


not so bid as that of their fellow-vagrants who chanced to be 
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cast into the local prisons. These were often fetid dungeons, 
where the damp of the walls, and the stationary position com- 
pelled by the irons, corrupted the blood and engendered hideous 
maladies. Many a wandering workman, accustomed to an active 
life and the open air, came thus to repent at leisure in the dark, 
and during days and nights all alike, to regret his liberty, his. 
family, and his little home. The effect of such treatment oa 
the physical constitution of the victims may be guessed. In 
fact, the reports of justice show it very clearly. We read, for 
example, in the Rolls, “Coram Rege,” of the time of Henry III. 
as follows: “ Assizes held at Ludingloud. The jury present 
that William le Sauvage took too men alicns and one woman 
and imprisoned them at Thorlestan, and detained them = in 
prison till one of them died in prison, and the other lost one 
foot, and the woman lost both feet by putrefaction.” After- 
wards (the account goes on to say) he took them to the Court 
of the Lord the King at Ludingloud to try them by the same 
Court. And when the Court saw them “it was loth to try them 
because they were not attacked for any robbery or misdeed for 
which they could suffer judgment. And so they were permitted 
to depart.” How they contrived to “depart” with only one 
sound leg between them, and what afterwards became of them, 
we are not informed. 

Those were certainly very cruel days. Indeed, the severest 
penalty of the law, 2.2, hanging, which is now awarded to those 
only who have taken life or been guilty of high treason, was the 
fate of thieves and petty robbers. In the reign of King Edward 
(in the fourteenth century) one of the commonest forms of 
robbery was clipping the current coin. The savagery with 
which such offences were visited is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that in London 281 persons were convicted and hanged 
for this crime at the same time, or what would be equiva- 
lent, taking into account our present population, to about two 
or three thousand. So, too, persons convicted for robbing in 
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a dwelling-house were to be executed unless the goods taken 
a sum equivalent to more 





were below twelve pence in value 
than twenty shillings of present money 
were a minor or “poor and hungry.” Petty larceny, if a first 
offence, was punished by the thief standing an hour in the 
pillory, and being disqualified from sitting on any Jury or 
Hardened and notorious offenders were 


and unless the thiet 





inquest for the future. 
sentenced to the loss of an ear, and in extreme cases to death. 


Arson was punished by burning, so that offenders—as the 
statute expresses it—might be “punished in like manner 
as they had offended.” The same sentence was passed 
on “sorcerers, renegades, heretics, and traitors.” In the 
single reign of Henry VIII. no less than 72,000 criminals 
were exccuted for vagrancy. If we put the population 
of England in Henry’s reign at six millions, then, allowing 
for increase of population, the number of persons put to death 
under Henry VIII. would be represented in the present day by 
360,000. Many acts were deemed crimes, and punished as such, 
which are now not only not punished at all, but which are 
even considered rather commendable than otherwise. Thus in 
Henry VI.’s reign it was unlawful for agricultural labourers to 
pass out of the class of the peasantry and to go to towns to learn 
atrade. Pains and penalties, imprisonment, the stocks, and 
even burning on the forehead were the punishments to which 
those who attempted to do this were liable. This sufficiently 
shows the insensate cruelty of those evil days, and marks with 
no uncertain hand the contrast between the condition of culprits 
of to-day with those of centuries past. 

It may be interesting to remark that this spirit of savagery 
ran through the whole social life in England, and in other 
parts of Europe was even more marked than in England. Its 
presence is manifest in every condition and rank. Even the 
sons and daughters of ladies and gentlemen and persons of high 
degree were brought up with extreme rigour and punished for 
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want of application to their studies, or for negligence in fulfilling 
their tasks, quite as severely as though they had been guilty 
of some serious breach of the law. There is still extant a 
record of a certain lady named Agnes Paston, living in the 
reign of Henry VI., who had a son fifteen years of age, residing 
with a tutor of the name of Greenfield. In 1457 the mother 
1 this young boy sent directions to his master, instructing him 
that if the boy “ hath not done well, nor will not amend, he (the 
master) will truly belash him till he will amend.” «And of the 
same amiable lady’s marriageable daughter I:lizabeth, Clere 
writes (A.D. 1454): She hath since Laster the most part been 
beaten once in the week or twice on a day, and her head broken 
in two or three places.” The treatment of Lady Jane Grey by 
her parents is a familiar instance. Addressing Ascham, she 
sorrowfully complains that “when I am in presence either of 
father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, 
cate, drinke, be merie or sad, be sewyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or 
doing anie thing els, I must do it, as it were in soch weight, 
mesure, and number, even so perfitelie as God made the world 
wv else I am so sharplie taunted, so cruellic threatened, yea 
presentlie some tymes, with pinches, nippes, and bobbes and 
other waies which I will not name for the honor I bear them, 
so without measure misordered, that I think myself in hell till 
tyme cum that I must go to Mr. klmer who teacheth me so 
gentlie.” A similar state of things is thus expressed in an old 
poem of those days: 


For all their noble blode. 

He (the schoolmaster) pluckes them by the hood, 
And shakes them by the eare, 

And bryngs them in such feare ; 

He bayteth them lyke a beare, 

Like an ox or a bull, 

‘Their wittes, he sayth are dull. 


Let us mention—though trite enough—one instance of the 
contrast between to-day and a period much later than the one 
we are now considering—the post. Men were lost in admiration 
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at the ingenuity of the arrangement of Charles I., who issued 
the following proclamation : “ Whereas to this time there hath 
been no certain intercourse between the Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, the King now commands his postmaster of I:ng- 
land for foreign parts to settle a running post or two, to run 
night and day between Edinburg and London, to go thither 
and come back again in six days.” Eight pennies, or what would 
now be represented by about half-a-crown, was the postage fot 
this six days’ post. Even as late as the last century, z.e., between 
1730 and 1740, the post, such as it was, was transmitted only 
three days a week between Edinburgh and London ; and there 
were so few letter-writers at that period that on one occasion 
the post from the whole of London sent only one solitary-letter, 
which was for an Edinburgh banker named Ramsay. 

It is not gay to look back upon; but it seems to have been, 
in some rude way, jolly to live through. There were no advertise- 
ments, the world was exceedingly beautiful to look at, nothing 
was made by machinery ; there was, comparatively speaking, 
little drunkenness ; there was some innocence, and a great dea! 
of simplicity. The people lived and died where they were born. 
All were united in the same faith. All celebrated the same 
festivals, and flocked together to the same great Cathedrals and 
Minsters. Then they had their plays and morris-dances ; their 
frolics on the village green ; their harvest festivals and merry- 
makings. The squire or lord of the manor entertained his 
dependents and tenants. 


It was merry in the Hall, 
When beards wagged all. 


There were few minor poets in those rude days; but we may 
quote a minor poet to close : 


Stull on its march, unnotic’d and unfelt, 
Moves on our being. We do live and breathe, 
And we are gone. The spoiler heeds us not. 
We have our springtime and our rottenness ; 
And, as we fall, another race succeeds, 
To perish likewise. 
JOUN S. VAUGHAN 
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CHAPTER IL. 


‘. —I—I’m off!” 

~ Daylight was dying out as Leland Jefferies entered his 
sitting-room. His step was hesitating; his voice distinctly 
nervous ; his face showed signs of incipient agitation. 

The man who was writing at the side table—he who chummed 
with the actor and went shares in the household expenses, such 
as they were—looked up absently, vaguely, wonderingly, at the 
slightly abrupt announcement. He was a journalist by pro- 
fession, and wrote stories and verse in odd spare minutes ; and 
the erratic comings and goings, and many vagaries of his house- 
mate touched him not at all. Hence his indifference at Leland’s 
nervously delivered news about equalled his vague astonish- 
ment that the fact should require any mentioning at all. 

‘Before I go,” stammered Leiand, flushing and paling by turns, 
his travelling bag and rug slipping from his nerveless fingers 
into a tangled heap on the floor—* before I go | want to—I—I 
—I’ve come to ask you for your advice on a matter that concerns 
me very deeply.” 

He reached forward for a chair, and planting it before the 
writing-table, sat himself thereon, and looked the other man 
full in the face with great troubled eyes. 

With clouded brow and weary gesture the story-writer 
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vathered himself together for the tale. He had been racing 
through the China Seas, and was still wrapped about with the 
elamour of the swirl of the deep green waters ; and of the hot, 
spicy breath of the off-shore winds ; and of the fierce glory of 
an eastern sun in a glittering sky. 

“T cannot trust myself—I want your advice very much,” 
began Leland, with sad modesty. 

“There are two kinds of fools in 
the weary-eyed wanderer, gently and without bitterness—“ he 


who gives advice and he who refuses to profit by it. And 


the world,” interrupted 


he who gives is the biggest fool.” 

“Tam going to-day to see “er again—after a whole long 
month of blackness and despair,” cried out Jefferies, miserably 
and wildly. “It is just a month since I saw her last—and 


) 


now —-— 
The story-writer sighed impatiently, and eyed his unblotted 
page with wistful resignation. 
“You know all about it, Kit, so | need not —— 
“No! you need not,” broke in his friend ; but so courteously 
that the rebuff was entirely hidden in the implied sympathy. 
“ He—er father, you know, has asked us down again. 


» 


It 


”) 


was rather sudden —— 

“Go on,” said Kit, encouragingly, as the actor came to a 
sudden full stop. “Go on; if you can stand that sort of frivolity, 
I daresay the drama will pull through.” 

“And I shall speak to her again, Kit; because, you know, 
we all mix up with them at the end, and talk with ’em; and 
she'll see me again, and perhaps remember me. And _ she will, 
I think, speak to me—myself. She did last time, and now this 
is the second time; and if she did once she would again, and 
especially as it isn’t the first time.” 

The lad’s voice was eager and his eyes shot fire. The 
thoughts called up by his incoherent discourse had brought 


a flush to his pale young cheeks. 


—" 
Ss 








—— 


— soreness 


——— 
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“T follow you,” said Kit. “ Johnnie, I wish you luck with al! 
my heart,” said he, kindly. 

Leland Syncock Jefferies—‘ Johnnie” to his intimates—the 
flush fading from his face, the fire from his eyes, stared wildly, 
under his drawn eyebrows. 

“ You are mad, or imbecile, or addle-brained with scribbling,” 
he cried out at last, “or else you are utterly heartless! I come 
to you for advice in—in the most delicate, important—in all one’s 
life—business—a ffair—coarse—buftoonery ——" 

Incoherency gained the upper hand and finally drifted into 
desperate speechlessness. The other waited with the fateful 
calm of one who has at last determined to shift the responsibility 
of time on to another’s shoulders. When speech came back to 
the love-sick boy he indulged in some clear, unmeasured language 
regarding his chum and his works and his ways. 

“Now I den’t follow you,” said Kit, politely, with unruffled 
brow and clear, serene gaze. “ The grievance is that I wished 
you good luck.” 

“Ah! you can jest! Kit! Can’t you see that I am really 
very unhappy—that I really do need your help and advice very, 
very badly.” 

“T can’t help,” said Kit, smiling a little, “and [ won't advise. 
But tell me the actual trouble.” 

“You know we're asked down again.” 

“IT know. It seems to my unenlightened intellect. that 
l‘ortune is smiling upon you. I can’t see yet why you should be 
so extra down on your luck.” 

“Tt’s just that, Kit! I shall see her again, but what comes of 
it ?—only torture and despair added a thousand fold. Kit, | 
cannot—I cannot go away this time and leave her without a word 
—without letting her know, at least, that I love her and worship 
her and adore her. Kit, this will be the second time.” 

“So it will be! I think you are a lucky fellow. Some of you 
must have caught on down there. The favour is unique.” 
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“Do you think we are asked down to gratify er fancy, and 
hers alone? Pooh, Sir, you are a fool ! ” 

“Well, well: don’t let us wander from the subject.” 

“Tt is easy to see that you have never been in love,” cried out 
Jefferies, bitterly. 

“You are mistaken,” replied Kit, calmly, after a second’s 
pause—" I have been in love for four years.” 

“Great heavens!” gasped Jefferies. 

He sought refuge from a certain sudden sense of embarrass- 
ment, as of one coming unawares on an unspeakable secret, by 
shaking his friend very violently by the hand. 

“]’m very sorry for you, old fellow,’ he stammered at last— 
“at least, I mean I’m glad—I’m——” 

“ Don’t waste emotion,” laughed Kit’s veiled eyes ; and, “ Shall 
[ tell you what to do?” said his grave lips. 

He was suddenly aware that it would be infinitely better for 
his friend if the blow—hard as it would be—should fall on him 
straightway, for good and all, than that he should linger on sunk 
in the misery and despair of a hopeless passion. 

“Tl tell you what I should do in your place, and you can 
rely on me,” said his serious senior by about a year, “because I 
have been there and know.” 

“ Advise me according to your experience then, and do not— 
do not, I beg of you, consider my case a parallel with that of one 
of your impossible heroes in your twopenny-halfpenny novelettes,” 
said Jefferies, a gleam of impudent mirth lighting up his dark 
brown eyes. 

“This is your chance—take it,” said Kit, oracularly. 

“You mean ?——”" 

“Go in and win, dear boy! Yes, 1 mean it. Lay the case 
Straight out before the august father, tell him everything ——” 

“My God! And if he does zo¢ kick me out of his sight, 
but—— ” 

“Then you will be an unfortunate ass indeed if you can’t 
make the young lady smile on you and your suit.” 

14 
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“Ah, Kit!” cried Jefferies, dancing up and down, and even 
trying to embrace his friend in the delirium of the thought, 
“T'll never forget your kindness to me this day—never—never. 
Thank you a thousand, thousand times! That was what I 
wanted to hear you say, Kit. I knew, I knew I could rely 
on you for sound and sober advice in this most terribly anxious 
and heart-burning affair. Kit, you are a good fellow! But 
you have had experience. I didn’t know that; but I knew I 
could trust in you, anyway. I said to myself while I was 
squashing my things in that old bag—I said ‘ Kit will help me. 
He will tell me the best to do.’” 

So he rattled on, and there were tears in his eyes as he 
spoke, and a spot of burning colour on his white cheeks. Kit 
was seized with an unholy desire for hysterical laughter, and 
brightened up visibly as Leland, consumed with a burning 
go-ahead fever, flung himself upon his travelling bag and rug. 
The least part of his relief lay in the fact that the lover’s de- 
parture would leave him free to sail once more those racing 
seas of junks and typhoons. 

“And that is your deliberate and experienced advice, Kit,” 
rambled on Jefferies, in a last frenzy of wild farewell. “I am 
glad—I am glad. It coincides so exactly with what I think 
is best, only I felt I couldn’t quite rely on my own’ conclu- 
sions alone, you know.” 

“Of course you did,” said Kit, with finely simulated hearti- 
ness and brightened eyes. ‘‘You’re much too far gone to 
be able to judge for yourself what’s what. That you leave 
to me.” 

“ And—and—you think it’s possible, Kit, that she may get to 
care for me?” 

“T think it very likely,” said Kit, promptly and unblushingly. 
“ At all events, I don’t see why she shouldn't,’ he added, more 


gvuarcdedly. 
“If I should find she had utterly forgotten my existence,” said 
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Leland, in the doorway, passing from rapturous, impossible 
heights to depths of panic despair in one breath, “my God! I 
should shoot myself on the spot ; for that would show she could 
never, never return my love.” 

“Don’t be too sure. She may simulate indifference. That is 
a good sign. You have that to learn; you are so utterly un- 
fledged and new to the business,” said the mocking lips of the 
man with experience of four years’ passion. “Good-bye, old 
fellow,” he went on, shaking Leland’s hand with an unwonted 
fervour that amazed both parties equally, ere that young gentle- 
man tore himself away, to leap down the stairs like any deer. 
“Good-bye! Don’t be afraid to plunge. It’s your only chance! 


You must. Good-bye! God bless you!” 
He turned to his little writing-table and sat him down again 


before his scattered manuscript. The early twilight found him 
with head buried in his arms, not anywhere near the soul-bracing 


seas of the East. 


Leland Jefferies, breathless, consumed by alternate frenzies of 
hope and fear, scrambled up the little old twisting staircase of 
the lean, grey house, where dwelt the once public character, Miss 
Jefferics. On the threshold of the familiar little parlour stood that 
lady herself ; and in her right hand she held a leash, whereon six 
pussy-cats were tethered together ; and in her left hand she held 
a similar leash, whereon six more pussies endured a similar re- 
straint. Othello, alone in stately majesty, at the end of a third 
string, gave an air of darksome dignity to a group that other- 
wise might have been considered only tattered, forlorn, and 
slightly mangy. For Miss Jefferies’s cats—a sacred institution» 





and thirteen in number since Hamlet gave up the ghost, last 
New Year’s Eve, in a sharp attack of asthma—were the outcast, 
the homeless, and the utterly destitute of the feline world of the 
great, rushing city of stone streets and remorseless traffic ; and 
Were, apparently, collected under the sheltering roof of Miss 
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Jefferies’s abode by a kind of magnetism that must, I think, be 
peculiar to that large-hearted and pitiful lady. 

Leland stared anxiously at the party, and in his concern 
omitted the bare civility of baring his head. Miss Jefferies was 
actually attired in walking trim—wide-brimmed hat, short jacket, 
and a long and comprehensive white and woolly comforter. It 
was drawing towards the close of a bitter February day. A very 
small hamper stood at her side, half hidden in the folds of her 
skirt. She appeared extremely discomposed by the abrupt and 
breathless apparition at the top of the stairs; and fluttering 
between dismay and agitation, tried, feebly, to sit down on the 
minute hamper. 

Othello swore long and loud. Macbeth, with half-an-ear 
missing, took advantage of the momentary confusion to embitter 
a long-standing feud between a gentle eyed tortoise-shell— 
who answered to the name of Portia—and his warlike self, by 
privately biting that tortoise-shell’s tail. Miss Jefferies, herself 
inextricably wound round with string and hopelessly hampered 
by the cats, could only ejaculate at distant intervals, “It is 
himself!” 

“T have come to say good-bye,” faltered Leland, peering 
anxiously through the gloom of the dimly-lit topmost landing. 
“ [s—is anything up, Aunt Jefferies ?” 

“ My dear boy,” returned that lady, suddenly, a little tartly, 
“why should anything be amiss? Up, Leland, used in the sense 
in which you have employed it, is slang; and I never permit 
myself to descend to slang, though I believe it is considered 
one of the fashionable foibles of the day.” 

I think she was rambling on to conceal her embarrassment. 
[ know his appearance at this juncture caused her no slight 
dismay ; for she has told me since that she felt as if she were 
all turned topsy-turvy, inside and out, during the few awkward 
moments of that meeting. “ I—I am taking my pussies out for 
a walk, Leland,” she faltered, now trying to ignore the hamper, 
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as if it belonged to someone else and had no connexion with 
her party. 

“TI only came to say good-bye,” said Jefferies, simulating cheer- 
fulness and gaiety. He bent forward and kissed her withered 
cheek ; and such was the state of his feelings, that he accepted 
her preposterous statement in perfect good faith. But I think 
that if the good lady had said she was starting out to found a 
kingdom of pussies in the moon, he would merely have kissed 
her affectionately, hastily, and wished her success and a pleasant 
trip. There was not room in his head to contain aught beyond 
the tremendous thought suggested by “Kit’s” advice. The chatf 
and chatter of his comrades found him a complete blank as far 
as it and they were concerned. Even the train journey that 


took him northward, under the gathering twilight, was less an 
actual fact than one of the phases in a delirious dream. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE first scene of this chapter is laid in a study in the palace 
of the American cotton king, who only interests us here in that 
he is the father of Leland Jefferies the younger’s lady-love. 
The time was about two a.m., or it may be a little later. The 
cotton king, having all his guests and artists variously disposed 
of in bedroom, smoking-room, or boudoir, had come here for a 
little light reading and a pipe before finally turning in himself. 

The charging and lighting of his pipe gave him the first 
opportunity he had had that night of congratulatig himself on 
his renewed success in diverting a somewhat wearied and jaded 
houseful of guests, a similar attempt on a different company 
having been crowned with the same triumphant result only a 
few weeks back. 

“ I guessed the histrionic interest brought in their very midst 
would entertain them poor critters,” soliloquised the solitary 
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elderly gentleman, leaning back in his chair and emitting clouds 
of smoke in an ecstasy of quiet enjoyment. 

He took more than fatherly pains to amuse the troops of 
more or less blasé men and women folk who were wont to 
honour his most modern palace with their fair and gracious 
presences. He strove lustily for their good pleasure and diver- 
tion, even lying awake at nights, at times, to devise new and 
startling methods of raising them from the depths of that dark 
kingdom of boredom wherein they were too frequently apt to 
fall. The idea of hiring the whole company and all the pro- 
perties from one of the leading London theatres for the night, 
to give a representation in his own private theatre, was all his 
own, and took on with his folk, as he gleefully said to himself 
“most amazingly and awfully.” Perhaps not one in a dozen of 
all those fine folk would have ever taken the trouble to honour 
the players with their presence as audience in the home and on 
the rightful stage of their art. The novelty of a private repre- 
sentation, a private view, as it were, to which the common herd 
could not aspire, tickled their fancy more than any of the other 
absurb extravagances of their kindly, genial host. But, with 
them, as the simple but astute cotton king had thought and 
plotted, the crowning point of the delicious folly was the meet- 
ing in good fellowship, after the actual show was over, of enter- 
tainers and entertainees. 

Perhaps this part of their unusual outing was not so pleasant 
to the former as to the latter, the audience finding it more 
difficu!t to be natural, the players being misunderstood in their 
simplest action. But this was only under the lights, and con- 
straint wore off when audience and player alike took up the 
ball under the unvarnished sunlight of the next day. ‘The pity 
of it then was that the morning up trains whirled actors, 
actresses, managers, and stage properties into the metropolis 
before one-half of the men and women who had been so kind 
and condescending and ready to be amused the night before 


were out of bed. 
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“Owing to the hullabaloo they raised last time,” said the 
millionaire to his devoted secretary,some while previous to the 
rising of the curtain, this second night of the great idea, “ I’m 
almighty glad I made a point of the company staying on this 
time. They—meaning my folk—are wanting diversion badly.” 

Now he smoked the pipe of great and tranquil enjoyment. A 
light, quick tap at the door started him out of a dreamy fantasy. 
He had hardly time to utter a smoke-choked, pipe-muffled grunt, 
that was meant to repress both astonishment and “ Come in,” 
before the door opened, suddenly, but softly and cautiously, 
the handle thereof appearing to be held in reserve by the 
opencr. 

A girl’s head peered round the side. The slight frown onthe 
cotton king’s open forehead vanished as quickly as it had come. 
Laughter and love and boundless pride gleamed out of the 
depths of his clear, shrewd eyes, and played about the lines of 
his steady mouth. The girl, after that first swift glance around, 
had come in and shut the door softly after her; and she was 
the cotton king’s only daughter, and the jewel and crown and 
elory of his life. 

I do not think she could have been more than eighteen, 
possibly nineteen. She was already some inches taller than the 
cotton king, who measured five feet three and-a-half inches. 
Her face was moulded on grave, dignified lines; but her eyes 
were the clear, open eyes of an innocent child’s ; and the bloom 
of extreme early youth still lay on her curved, narrow checks. 
This mixture of the sedate and the infantine, and the infinite 
possibilities it carried in its train, coupled with her amazing 
loveliness, caught hold of your heart without any preliminary 
dallying, and held you captive at her shrine long after her 
persistent utter imperviousness had repelled the last faint 
hopes. Accustomed trom babyhood to the gratification of 
every desire—she had no whims and only a few fancies—a 
certain realisation of the tremendous responsibilities that had 
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not touched her infinitely younger father and mother had 
already left its mark on her serious mouth and steadfast brow. 
Its outward expression, perhaps, carried you away more com- 
pletely than those remarkably childlike eyes. It was her fate in 
life to inspire men with wild devotion, and then cast them down 
into fathomless depths of despair. It was to her tather alone, 
of all the vast circle of men who gave her homage, that she 
brought perfect joy of heart and contentment, and she, though 
he was not aware of it, ruled him entirely and completely. 

“Why—what hours is this you’re keeping, Molly,” he said, 
fondly, archly, taking hold of her hands with one of his, and 
stroking them with the other. He would have drawn her down 
to his knees if she had not by a hardly perceptible gesture 
signified she would rather stand. “ And all these gewgaws and 
trimmings and fixings to come off too! Dear heart,” he said, 
glancing at the really resplendent young goddess with a whim- 
sical admiration, “they must hev took a power of thought and 
fixing. I thought you looked extry slick and smart to-night, 
Molly.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said the girl, with youthful severity. ‘ You 
know this is my dressing-gown. I should have come here 
earlier,’ she went on, with a little frown of disgust on her 
fair brow, “only the men keep up so late. I expected to find 
a swarm of them here.” 

“An’ that’s why ye come down dressed for all the world 
like—like Aurora of the dawn,” replied the cotton king, fingering 
the pink robe, and as pleased with his own sly humour as he 
was proud of his classical allusion. 

“What I come for is this,” said Molly, with her serious 
child's eyes fixed full on her father’s face. “I want to know 
if the actors and actresses are going to stay here over Sunday, 
instead of going back directly after breakfast as they did last 
time.” 

“Surely they’re going to stay,” replied the master, readily ; 
“why, my girl, they jumped at the invitation.” 
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“Ah! Then I won’t keep you any longer from your book 
and your pipe,” said the cotton princess, with a stately and 
kind air as of one bestowing largess on a humble subject. 

She bent forward and touched his lined but open forehead 
with her fresh young lips. He caught her hands again and 
held them in open and undisguised amazement. 

“An’ is that what was troubling your mind, Molly,’ 
asked, quickly, in wistful wonder, “that she should trapse about 
the house at two in the morning--z#z a dressing-gown—-all to ask 
such a simple question—an’, as she says, swarms of men 
about,” said he in a kind of bewildered aside. 

“T took my chance of the men. I wanted to know,” said 
the girl, quietly. “It was a bet between Enid Treherne and 
me. She said they were going to-morrow.” 

“ To-day,” corrected the master, gazing hopelessly at the clock 
on the mantelpiece—“ only they ain’t. Molly,” he said, in a vain 
attempt to introduce sternness into his voice, “ pack off to bed 


’ 


he 


this instant.” 

“T allowed they would stay over,” continued Miss Molly, with 
slow, dignified emphasis, beating a stately retreat with the same 
calm, serious mien. “ That is all. Good-night.” 

“They’re rum critters anyhow,” reflected the cotton king, 
shaking the burnt ashes out of his pipe previous to a fresh 
charge. ‘“ Who would hev thought to make such a to-do over a 
simple little matter like that. But if Molly’s set on a thing, 
it’s no unholy hour of the morning, nor a whole regiment of 
men, as would keep her from it. God bless her,” he added, as a 
necessary, but none the less sincere, after-thought. 

“Safe ?” gasped one artistically arrayed apparition in breath- 
less interrogation to another, at the head of an endless vista of 
moonlit corridor. 

“My senses tell me the coast is clear,’ was the oracular reply, 


” 


“but my reason —-~— 
“Hush! Let us fly, anyhow. And, surely, if anyone has a 
right to walk this house in the dead of night it is myself.” 
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The cotton princess’s sleeping apartment had large, low 
windows, and long, low cushioned seats beneath. On this 
divan the princess, still clutching the other and less active 
night-spirit by the hand, and by, I fear me, a long plait of raven 
hair, sunk exhausted, but by no means winded. The staying 
power of the other girl would not appear to have been so great 
as that of this stately goddess of eighteen. 

‘My sash,” she gasped, in breathless reproach, fanning herself 
with inert, languid movement. ‘ You might have—a less painful 
rope—than my hair—at the pace, Molly.” 

“The men that we have,” said Molly, firmly, @ propos of 
the real grievance in hand, “ keep such disgustingly late hours.” 

“It is hours past three,” said she of the raven plait, g!oomily, 
throwing away her fan. She was a lovely girl, with a white, 
oval face, and large, dark blue, tragic eyes. 

“ T have not told you, Enid,” began Molly, gently. She put 
an arm round Enid’s neck and they sat so, leaning against each 
other and the cushioned wall, with their backs to the moonlight. 

If she had been the cold, calm goddess in her fathei’s mid- 
night sanctum, she was, here, in mystic communion with this of 
ner sex, as romantic, passionate, and mournful as the heart of 
romancer can conceive. If you could have looked into her ‘eyes 
then you would have marvelled at the revelation they showed 
forth. 

“Let me know my fate,” whispered Enid, voiceless and wild- 
eyed to the last degree. 

“Well, I guess they do stay,” said Molly, slowly. 

“What!!! Oh joy!” muttered the girl of the tragic eyes. 
“But oh!” she cried out, rocking hersclf to and fro in weary 
motion, “oh, the infinite sorrow of that joy!” 

“ Does it give you more pain than happiness ?” asked Molly, 
wistfully. “I—I forget in 47s presence—I am only wholly glad.” 

“You forget the hereafter,” said Enid, who appeared to prefer 
to hug despair to her maiden breast than to bid it begone. 
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“Every moment of happiness I spend in 42s company,’ said 
she, with fearful emphasis, “I pay for in a century of woe.” 

“Ah! yes, yes; you are right! I do forget! Ah me! why 
must to-morrow ever pass ?” 

Each girl drew out of the folds of her dressing-robe a small 
photograph that had, by some wondrous feminine art, been con- 
cealed in a breast pocket that appeared to be only in existence 
there as a receptacle for that same pictured treasure. Each girl 
gazed thereon at the counterfeit presentment of a young man. 
One was very dark and the other was very fair, and both were 
young and goodly to look upon. “Ralph” was written on the 
back of one photo, and “Leland” on the back of the other 
And for the strict interpretation thereof, I must refer you to the 
play-bill that had been in circulation in the cotton king’s theatre 


that evening. 
Each girl bent her sorrowful, lovely head over the boyish face 


that smiled carelessly back at her. 

“Oh, the sweetness of this blessed evening,” cried out the 
black-haired girl, in the silent hour of the night. 

“ And we have to-morrow still before us, if they will only talk 
to us a little,” said the yellow-haired child, pressing her treasure 
to her heart. 

“Molly, if you ask your father he will repeat this evening to 


an infinite extent.” 
“He would. It is they, and above all their chief, who would 


object, I’m afraid.” 

“Alas, yes. But, Molly, once a month or so, perhaps, it would 
not bore them too much. And though my people are clamouring 
for me to go home now, Molly, Molly, promise me, while 
there is a ghost of a chance of their coming again, you will 
keep me.” 

“ By force,” said Molly, promptly, and therewith they fell to 
embracing each other, and laughed and cried the while. “ By 
force I will keep you, dear heart, if needs be: if it is for a 


hundred years.” 
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“Without doubt, after to-morrow we shall pass away out of 
their life for ever,” said Enid, bitter to the last. “ They are, 
probably, even now hardly conscious of our existence. It is that 
that adds to my torture ; and yet,” she said, smiling a little too 
into Molly’s sad and serious eyes, “I would not have them know 
—unless—unless——” 

“No,” said Molly, softly; “neither would I. For it is 


zmipossible |” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE short, sharp February afternoon was drawing towards a 
close, and within the cotton king’s palace there was much 
mirth and warmth and mild revelry. From the view afforded 
by the long French windows of a square hall, that were yet 
unshuttered and uncurtained, the interior would seem, to any 
chance outsider, a veritable fairy palace of light. It was one 
of the few fancies of the daughter of the house to like these 
long windows lIeft open to the eyes of the outer world long 
after the rest of the house was shut up for the night. But 
all the shutters in the world could hardly add to the desolate 
seclusion and wild solitude of the wide gravel sweep outside 
and the long avenue beyond. The broad, three-mile drive 
and the entrance halls lay to the other side of the house, and 
it was only the cotton princess and the favoured members of 
her court who were wont to disport themselves in the little 
hall with miniature staircase and gallery and long French 
windows when twilight gathered without and the electric 
lights gleamed within, and when both were parts of the 
waning day. 

On the afternoon of which I write the hall was unusually 
full. A gay and goodly company had assembled there under 
the lights, and the wide doors that faced the tall windows 
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were flung back, revealing a glittering vista beyond of still 
more dazzling lights and a still larger, if not gayer or more 
noisily light-hearted, company. The throng in the larger halls 
beyond were entirely given up to the mirth of the hour. But 
not one of those who had all the flickering, shadowy outside 
world for their added boon were interested enough therein, or 
unpreoccupied enough, to perceive the far, far, far distant, but 
actual human figure that stole between the shadows of the elms. 
in the long, silent avenue. 

The cotton princess alone of that goodly assembly of fair 
maids and brave men looked preoccupied and careworn. 
And it is a fact worth recording that, whereas every maid 
present had at least one knight in more or less open homage 
at her side, the cotton princess had six to her present lot. 
And yet she did not look satisfied. You could read the 
want in her open lustrous eyes, in spite of her brave front 
and her rare and lovely smiles—though you might pore in vain 
over the page of that child’s face for a thousand years and 
never gain a Clue as to the substance of that want. Her beautiful 
companion (of whom Fate, at present, has given us no chance 
to gather up more fragments of her life’s story than what are 
pierced in here between the shifting scenes of that other story) 
she gave the touch of tragedy to the scene. Molly, a queen 
among her six gallant squires, was hardly tragic in her wistful 
graciousness. It was left ‘to Enid Treherne to sit in the 
deep, dark mystery of a solitude that no word or look or un- 
spoken prayer of any number of devoted slaves could fathom 
or lighten. Enid Treherne, in the midst of a slightly smaller 
admiring crowd than that which encircled Molly, might have 


sat for the muse of tragedy herself. 


At the same hour of that waning day the cotton king was in 
his private smoking-room, and before him stood up Leland 


Syncock Jefferies the younger. The cotton king was grasping 
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the back of a chair, and a look of mute and mighty wonder lay 
over his whole face and person, from his feet upwards, and was 
hardly lost in the roots of his stubbly, iron-grey hair. This 
position of his, coupled with that expression of amazing 
bewilderment, gave him the look of one who must hold on tightly 
to somebody or something lest he fall over with the shock of 
wonder. I am not sure that if his realisation of the gravity of 
the situation had not braced him up to meet it half-way, his legs 
would not have trembled under him in the stress of that very 
wonder. Now, it was, above all, necessary for him to stand 
up as the young man stood, giving no sign of emotion, but 
outwardly undismayed and recklessly fearless. 

Jefferies had not been twenty-four hours in the house, but he 
knew right well that the hours now were speeding apace to the 
hour when to take the awful and yet utterly necessary and there- 
fore desirable plunge—as advised by “Kit,” of story-writing 
proclivities—would be impossible. What powers of love and 
despair and longing had brought him to beard the king in his 
own sanctum and demand his daughter’s hand, while daylight 
had hardly yet given place to twilight, I cannot pretend to 
suess at. That they were urged on by very real and utterly 
faithful devotion the eloquent words that struck the cotton 
king dumb, whilst smiting his brain with sore amaze- 
ment and his heart with sore dismay, bore excellent 
testimony. The young actor was as white as the driven snow as 
he proferred his modest request—which was permission to woo 
and win his host and patron’s greatest treasure. Both men 

“Ye see,” said the cotton king, feebly, at last, when argument 
and counter argument were (failing, and when both father and 
suitor were visibly worn out with the brief, but strong and stern, 
struggle between steadfast dismay and set desire—“ Ye are jest 
a child yourself.” 

“Tam older than she is, any way,” returned the actor, moving 


neither strained muscle nor desperate eye. 
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“But you're not old enough to marry,” wailed the elder man, 
helplessly. 

“Let we settle as to that,’ pleaded the lover, hastily. “ And 
time will set that right very soon,” he added, as a swift, gentle 
after-thought. 

“Young man,” said the cotton king, kindly, but with unrelent- 
ing decision ; “you had better go straight away now and forget 
my daughter and this day for ever.” 

“ At least ”—cried out Leland, hotly, with a sudden awful stab 
at his wildly burning heart—‘at least—if you have a human 


” 


heart you might—— 
His heated speech broke off suddenly, and he stood up before 


the resolute, grey-haired gentleman in all the speechless, choking 
desolation of his piteous case, which he had concealed hitherto 
in the bold and ardent words of his argument. 

“Pm not saying you wouldn’t make a very pretty son-in-law,” 
said the cotton king, eyeing with critical, not unapproving eyes 
the fair, down bent head and pitiful, graceful figure of the young 
actor trying manfully, nor in vain, to pull himself together in 
the face of his hopeless rebuff. “ And I’m not saying I’m not 
sorry for you,” he went on, kindly and with rare courtesy— 
“for sorry I am, with all my heart and soul. Only you see 
you've got on the wrong path, my lad ; an’ I—I—well, I’ve got 
to put you back on your own track, you see—and that’s where 
it hurts—hurts me as well as you.” 

“Let me ask her,” said Leland, and now he looked the cotton 
king full in the face, and was strong and calm, though full of 
wistful, haunting sadness. “Let me at least ask her if she could 
never love me. Then if—if my suit worries her, troubles her, J 
will go away and never come near her nor you again. This I 
promise you! But let me first speak to her of my love—only 
let me speak to her! Don’t refuse me this! For I love her 
most truly and honourably and faithfully. Let me hear her 


answer from her lips.” 
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“I cannot give you the ghost of a hope,” said the cotton king, 
helplessly, when the young man’s ardour had at last borne all 
resistance down before it in its mighty, rushing flow. “ And if 
you come to think of it soberly,” he said, somewhat irrelevantly, 
considering the nature of the case in hand, “it must come to 
occur to you that there’s not the slightest reason why there 
should be, and ten million reasons why there shouldn’t be.” 

“ Have you—is there—would you tell me,” stammered the 
boy, “if—if your daughter (he spoke this word with a hushed 
reverence that was wonderful in its revelation) should—not— 
object to my suit—would you still withhold your consent ?” 

“It’s this way,” said the cotton king, after a little, quivering 
pause. Then he cleared his throat and spoke in slow, well- 
weighed words for fully five minutes, revealing unto the young 
man some of the secrets that lie heavy on a father’s heart when 
a daughter arrives at the borderland of childhood. 

“ An’ Molly—she’s such a child still,” said the cotton king, 
wistfully eyeing the bold suitor whose plea was not to be 
ignored. “It goes against my heart to have her pestered and 
troubled—as troubled and pestered she has bin, again and 
again; though she says naught to me about it, in so many 
actual words—that not being her way—you're not the first to 
hev put the question point blank to her,’ hinted Molly’s father, 
darkly. 

Leland Jefferies would have faced a whole army of Molly's 
lovers at that moment, and mowed them down and trampled on 
them in his scorn and hatred, till not a carcass of them remained 
standing and whole. Hecould only grip the door handle harder 
still and grind his teeth in impotent wrath and rage. 

“And now, what hev I done,” muttered the cotton king when 
the door shut and the actor’s youthful, retreating figure sped 
on his’ wilful, hopeless quest. He asked this most pertinen 
question of himself in a helpless despair that would have been 
comic had not his great love for Molly sanctified it and made it 
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a mood to pity and not to mock. “Here comes to mea boy,” 
said he, in desperate soliloquy, “a play-acting boy—a clever 
boy, no doubt, and known to folk, and undoubtedly a_ beautiful 
fellow as far as looks go—but almost a total stranger, and | 
let him go off this fine afternoon and ask Molly to marry him as 
if———Harry !” he exclaimed, addressing himselfthus familiarly in 
the largeness and humility of his self-scorn, “You’re a fool! [’m 
not sure but what you ain’t a knave; but anyhow you're a most 


sheep-headed fool!” 


“You are to come at once,” said the violet-eyed girl, pulling 
him by the sleeve, and her eyes, more than her words, carried 
command that could not be lightly set aside. Leland Jefferies, 
impatient, in spite of himself, let himself be taken off captive by 
the melancholy beauty, who condescended to explain as they 
went alons. If he could have read one of the secrets of that 
locked and sealed heart, if he could but have read the meaning 
of the many looks that the girl shed on him in the midst of 
her half languid, half mirthful explanations, he could not have 
trod the long halls and corridors with more eager and ardent 
tread than he did when he heard that “ Molly has sent me for 
you, especially—we missed you from our party '—because there 
is an old gipsy woman who has come in—by the hall windows, 
if you please. She tapped outside—it was like a pantomime 
scene—and Molly made one of the men let her in. Now 
she is going to tell all our fortunes, and Molly said you must 
have yours told.” 

Oh! measureless rapture of such a moment that sent the wild 
blood coursing through the young veins and caused it to mount 
high to the glowing brow ere the sudden madness was over, and, 
awakening, sent it back again to the lightening heart! “Jolly 
said you must have yours told!” But, oh! for the short- 
sightedness of youth, and love-sick youth in particular! What 


a story was there in those two violet, starry eyes, as they looked 
15 
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back at the blind, love-stricken youth, ere entering the little 
square hall! 

Now Molly’s eyes were clear blue, and Leland’s eyes were 
brown. Of these two things I am certain: as the brown eyes 
followed the violet eyes into that preoccupied assembly in the 
hall, one very lovely pair of blue eyes, wistful against their will, 
and sorrowful in spite of the welcoming smile, met them, full 
and straight, by some sudden and uncontrollable impulse ; and, 
meeting them thus, brave and bright, and full of impossible 
dreams, the owner of those big blue eyes turned a sudden 
crimson, and for the next few minutes was a very miracle of 
maiden and angelic loveliness. 

As for the other people in the hall—about twenty or so, and 
mostly gay girls and boys—they were gathered round an old 
witch, and had no eyes for aught else but her, who was the 
object of universal and unstinted attention; and who herself, 
whilst occupying this post with a certain zest that was as visible 
as it was spontaneous, did not appear to be without some re- 





serve of misgivings. 

“My fate is to be a duchess, is it?” said Enid, viciously. Her 
voice, low as it always was, was clearly heard amidst all the 
babble of chatter and laughter around. “ Very well, then,” said 
she, desperately, as she crossed the old crone’s hand with reck- 
less gold, “if that duke comes to an untimely end, don’t blame 
me for it!” 

Then the gleam of mirth gave place to the old, haunting 
shadow in her lovely eyes as a young man turned to look 
curiously at the little group immediately surrounding the gipsy- 
witch ere turning carelessly away ; and Molly submitted her fair 
white hand to the tattered, lined, and wrinkled mouthpiece of 


Fate. 
Leland drew closer and closer, and his heart beat loud and 


high. This was partly because he was again so near to her whom 
he had dowered with the unsought gift of his biding passiona» 
and partly because superstition had him fast by the neck. 
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The old crone’s voice rose to a quavering shriek over the tales 
that were writ in the loog lines and cross lines of the pretty 
pink palm of the cotton princess. Her own hands, which were 
tiny and very thin, had a look of remarkable culture and refine- 
ment. A subdued light shone in the depths of Molly’s serious 
eyes, and the ghost of a smile hovered round the corners of her 
mouth. Leland changed colour and drew in his breath. 

It was a beautiful story; and the fair young man who loved to 
distraction, but who did not dare to reveal his love owing to a 
variety of circumstances—of which the exalted position of his- 
lady-love was one of the most prominently forbidding—made 
a very brave show through the pages of cach glowing 
chapter. When the old crone harped on the priceless boon of 
a look, or word of maiden encouragement in such a desperate 
case as the above, for instance, her aged voice melted almost to 
a soft and tender tune. The story was very long in telling. 

A diversion, that had its origin in the brilliant hall beyond, 
drew away the rest of those who had not hitherto grown weary 
of the witch and her utterly conventional prophecies. The sudden 
entrance of the master of the house, himself visibly anxious, and 
a prey to mystery and unconcealed despair, had the quadruple 
effect—first, of causing Miss Enid—who, alone with Jefferies 
had not been diverted by the new distraction—to vanish, 
apparently into thin air, so unostentatious was the movement. 
Secondly, of startling Master Leland into the closest proximity 
to the witch, and so bringing about the awful disclosure that 
struck him dumb the very next instant, and left him bereft of all 
sense and feeling save that of silent suffering for the rest of the 
time that the witch held her unhallowed sway. Thirdly, of 
causing Miss Molly to blush piteously, and glance appealingly at 
her father, and thereby to steep him in a still deeper and more 
open and helpless dismay than ever. And, fourthly, of inspiring 
the fortune teller herself to such a degree as to lead her to surpass 
all her other flights of prophecy, and so far from taking shame 
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at the visible effect her oratory had already taken on her two 
young auditors, to sketch, in most vivid and life-like colours 
imaginable, the actual wedding itself. 

It is one of the tricks of the trade on which the profession 
relies most readily. But it is apt to be embarrassing to both the 
man and the maid if the question between them is still open, more 
especially if papa is also an auditor of the dispensation of Fate. 
There were circumstances, moreover, in Leland’s case which 
doubled the long drawn agony of those few minutes. When the 
witch—having, at last, gracefully and reluctantly relinquished 
Miss Molly’s hand—turned, archly, with fell intent, to him, he 
could have shrieked aloud. 

Now, I believe that in spite of his boyhood and inexperience, 
and, above all, in spite of the false position in which he was 
suddenly set, through no fault of his own, he rose as nearly to 
the occasion as ‘anyone situated as he was could have done. 
The cotton king was the victim, since he straightway delivered 
the aged crone over to his keeping. But to effect this, and so 
leave Molly and himself in undisturbed possession of the little 
square hall, he could actually find no other words than these : 

“For God’s sake, Sir, take—this woman—and lock her up till 
I can attend to her myself!” 

It is difficult to tell how and by what forcible influence the 
cotton king and the tattered bundle of humanity found them- 
selves “’te-a-téte in the former’s private smoking-room. It its 
not more easy to say which of the two was more helplessly 
startled by the unconceived dénouement, or which was the most 
embarrassed. I have been told that he tried to divert her by 
showing her his pipes and tobacco jars, of which he had a great 
and varied array, and that she sat glaring at him fron beneath 
a brown shawl and a wisp of yellow hair in the furthermost 
corner of the room, speechless, and outwardly ready to hold her 
own against the universe, but trembling in every limb, And that 
neither could remove their gaze from the other for more than a 
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second at a time, but kept an eye on each other, as is the way 
of those who are in mortal terror of each other ; and that when 
the /te-a-¢éte was suddenly broken up by two more or less dishev- 
elled and incoherent apparitions (of whom more anon), and a 
strange and utterly unforeseen hilarity reigned supreme, both 
instantly seized the opportunity to bolt in different directions, 
and so lose sight of each other from that hour to this. 

Meanwhile, a great and golden splendour had descended upon 
the little square hall with the tall French windows, through which 
had stepped the righteous priestess of the oracle such a short 
while ago. And now a miracle had come to pass, and there 
was no more place or time or any more despair—only an ever- 
lasting Paradise and abiding joy and happiness. 

There was no one to see, but the stars themselves came out 
one by one, to look through the window on the wonder that 
was taking place beyond. 

Leland knelt at Molly’s feet beneath the lights ; and while he 
stooped to kiss the hem of her robe in the self-abandonment of 
his devotion, she laid her tender hands upon his fair, bent head 
and called him again and again, and yet again, in tones of un- 
dying love “her boy—her boy—her own, own boy.” 

* * * os * * 

One more short scene, and then the curtain will fall. It is 
laid in Miss Jefferies’s little parlour, and the time is some time on 
the Monday afternoon that followed theday of Leland and Molly’s 
prompt betrothal. 

“How could you do it, Aunt Jefferies?” cried out the 
younger Leland, with a wild laugh and a wilder gasping, and 
with reproach and thanksgiving inextricably mixed. 

Miss Jefferies was dissolved in tears. Her puss-family 
slumbered tranquilly around her. She had on her best dress, 
for the occasion was not one to be lightly passed over. Her 
dearest relative on earth was crowned with a great and glorious 
crown of happiness and content. And yet she wept. 
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“Oh! Leland,’ she said, as he sat down beside her on the 
old, old sofa, and put one of his arms around her little frail 
body, in affectionate concern. “It was an zvspzration that came 
tome! How could I tell?” 

“ Well—if you were inspired——never mind, Aunty ” (it was not 
often he called her thus). “It has all come right, and you did 
it for me; and I thank you a thousand, thousand times be- 
cause of your love and pains.” 

“Never shall I forget,” sobbed Miss Jefferies, “never shall I 
forget that awful hour I spent with that awful man. Leland! 
[ cannot tell what his thoughts were towards me! If we were 
living in the Middle Ages I believe he would have tomahawked 
me then and there: such was his suppressed rage and longing 
for my gore. I could see it in his eyes, in every movement. 
Leland! If he comes to the wedding, and you say he is your 
lady’s father—ah ! poor girl!-—-so he must come-—then, Leland, 
I cannot be present.” 

“But he does not know,” stammered Leland, “of your— 
your——" 

“I should prefer it to be called masquerade,” sighed Miss 
Jefferies. 

“Of your masquerade ; and, believe me, I will never tell 
him.” 

“No! I cannot promise—much as I love you, Leland. Ah! 
those gleaming, ruthless eyes of his. No! no! no!” 

She shivered; and Othello, mewing clamorously from his 
lair in the fender, turned the torrent of her woes into fresh and 
no less appalling channels. 

“YT cannot say ‘would that I had not been inspired!’ For, 
after all, what is an hour—nay three or four—spent in mortal 
dread? What is a cold on your chest—the shadow of the elms 
was like the shadow of the tomb, Leland, for iciness and chilliness. 
What is all this compared to the life’s happiness of the child of 
my heart! But, Leland, I would have you know that your 
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heart’s treasure has not been obtained for you without much 
anguish and woe.” 

The full enjoyment of the part she had played in the little 
drama did not entirely come to her till after the marriage bells 
had rung in Leland and Molly’s wedding morn. As she told 
the radiant lover, whose present mood of bliss was as far above 
any ordinary mortal’s normal condition as his past of gloom 
and despair had been as far below; as she told him, her in- 
spiration had not achieved triumph but at the cost of much 
tribulation. 

“T will not deny,” she said, flushing a faded pink all over her 
little countenance, “that I spoke falsely to you, Leland, when I 
said I was taking my pussies out for a walk, that eventful night 
of your journey to the home of your lady-love. I was taking 
them to a friend I could trust in, and she had promised to take 
care of them for me on my visit to the country—that was how I 
put it!” 

“And did she not take care of them?” said Leland, nervously 
scratching a hairy head that rubbed against his knee, when he 
would fain depart and ponder, alone, over the wonderful thing 
that had happened to him. “I think I was too much occupied 
to notice before. Now, I think that they look older and more 
careworn, and Othello is distinctly huffy.” 

“Would you believe it! My friend has pussies of her own, 
and the other lodgers in the house—they are not human beings 
for they have no hearts—in their brutal spite, have formed them- 
selves into an unhallowed alliance against those poor innocent 
pussies. It was this morning—this morning, Leland, as Fate 
would have it !—that they actually went the length of calling in 
two minions of the law to aid their fiendish plans. “The actual 
complaint, as formally lodged against my friend,'was that her 
pussy-cats were an intolerable nuisance to her neighbours—Ha! 
ha! She has seven of her own; and, with my darlings, there 
were twenty of them when the brutal abettors of the dastardly deed 
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arrived. I do not deny my friend had been forewarned. When 
these ruffians—for I will not call them men—arrived, not a mew, 
not a purr, not a fluff of wool, not an ear nor a tail was there 
anywhere to be heard, or to be seen. They demanded the pussies 
to be produced. They calicd them cats! They called them cats! 
They hunted high and low, and their search was as fruitless 
as it was without pity or remorse. These ‘villains, these double- 
dyed villains had the audacity to enter a lady’s bed- 
chamber—a lady’s bed-chamber, Leland! The twenty pussies 
were hidden in a large linen basket in the bathroom, and 
there they did not intrude. Doubtless they did not know of 
jts existence. They had to retire baffled—those villains in the 
guise of gentlemen. My pussies were thus able to be restored to 
me early this afternoon, Leland. I had but just arrived from 
the scene of the late warfare, when I heard your step, and so 
flew to don my smartest attire in which to offer you my fond 
congratulations.” 

She kissed him on his fresh young cheeks that the glare 
and glitter of the stage-lights had not yet made old before their 
time, and tears stood in her kind and loving eyes. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” quoted Leland, gaily, as he bade 
her a last farewell—and this in real earnest ; for the tuggings 
at his heart were too strong to be any more resisted. 

“If I could but say sotoo! Othello bit my friend’s favourite 
tabby in three places during that awful search,’ said Miss 
Jefferies, in a subdued voice of emotion. “He could not stand 
the linen basket and the towel above it. And I heard they were 
packed as tight as sardines. What heroism on their part to keep 
so mute and motionless while these minions of the law were in- 
stituting their remorseless search! Above all, the Spartan self- 
sacrifice of the tabby! I am going to give them cream in their 
tea to-night, Leland. After such suffering who would deny them 
the little extra comfort and pleasure it is within one’s power to 
give them? That is what I say.” 
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“And so say I! And after my despair comes my golden 
clory—Love! God bless you, Aunt Jefferies. You shall dance 


at my wedding yet, Aunt Jefferies—and with the cotton king 





himself.” 

And_ so, laughing and with shining eyes, he leapt down the 
little twisted staircase ; and all the world made music for him as 
he went on homewards in the abiding light of Molly’s eyes. 


Kk. DOUGLAS KING. 
THE END. 











The Weather. 


OULD that Gilbert White were among us to chronicle 
this wonderful year of seasons! To lovers of the sun 
it has been a long delight. Some inadvertent astronomer had 
been talking of our entrance into a short glacial period caused 
by some swerving of our planet from its splendid continence of 
course: but the augur mistook the signs; the Zodiac leaped 
from Aquarius to Cancer, and has dwelt there ever since. The 
spring has been as summer ; and summer has been as a dream 
of summer dreamed by an early poet on the Cyclades above a 
cliff which looked towards Crete. His atmosphere would be 
clearer, but ours has had the misted richness of the mid-air of 
the great Italians when they painted the celestial flight of 
children about their Saints—those cherub children which, like 
all children, are the chastity of the senses, who are kissed by 
anchorites and worshipped by sinners, who float in a serene 
region above the perils of sex. 

May, while still youthful, caught the last aromatic breath of 
the hawthorn, and swept away the joyous tears of the laburnum. 
Surely, although hailing from the austere Alps, the laburnum 
must have been the authentic lover of Danaé: in which case she 
was more lucky than most maids in her husband. Each month 
like a new Atalanta has run a race with the season behind her, 
and like her swift prototype has been deceived and captured by 
the quickly coming fruit : strawberries have captivated May, and 
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June has submitted to cherries. The unseasonable has become 
in season ; the millionaire has been disadvantaged by the pleni- 
tude of early product, and has not been the sole consumer of 
first-fruits ; the garden has outpaced the greenhouse ; we have 
all lived amid the profusions of the usually unattainable ; the 
preposterous of other years has become the moderate of this. 

The intensities of a glorious season have sharpened all 
our perceptions. Our lukewarm emotions have been touched 
as with flames that vibrate athwart the senses; our thoughts 
are lambent with fire of lucid noons; the energy of 
Nature, far from subduing, has raised us to her mood. A 
simple pleasure has become an ecstasy ; smiles have developed 
into laughter ; we feel that there is hilarity among the spheres 
and humour in Heaven. I hope I am quite orthodox ; but then 
theologians take themselves so seriously : it is quite possible that 
the eternities sometimes smile at them and that futurity eyes 
them with a puzzled amusement. 

The earth spirit has come nearer to us. I seem to see him 
couching upon the roof of the world, high on the Asian ridge, 
communing with his brethren of the planets or glancing down 
upon the little Caucasus or the pretentious Alps; from Everest 
to Cotopaxi he ranges, inspiring all living things with the love 
of him ; the wild soul of the landless albatross, swiftly motion- 
less above the welter of the ocean, is touched by it ; so is the 
swallow under the eaves. His only trouble are the demons who 
haunt the Himalayas; they are vocal and cachinnatory among 
their riven steeps, and are always brewing mischief; there is 
nothing to equal them in the Hartz Mountains; the scale is so 
much smaller there and ordinary men abound too much. Only 
the Mahatmas approach the Asian demons. They are always 
plotting raids upon the Middle Kingdom to capture dissolute 
spirits, which, like to Sabine brides, they snatch away to their 
fastnesses. We have authority for this in a passage of Coleridge 
dealing with Chinese Tartary, wherein we are told of “women 
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wailing for their demon lovers.” This bribe of abominable 
powers will, therefore, probably continue for some ages to add 
to the mysterious terror of those central heights. One day, how- 
ever, the earth spirit will reign over all, and throughout the world 
there shall be no more rebellion. We shall then have many 
springs and summers like unto this spring and this summer. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 











Lhe Seventh Day. 


(y)* the seventh day, hallowed henceforth to man, 
God’s radiant shadow crossed the universal 
And the Divine Ideal through it ran, 
Souls yet unborn arrayed for its rehearsal. 
One moment, the far ages comprehending, 
Held the bright pageant of a favoured race, 
On the once holy land its dawn descending 
Where kings assume the poet's sceptred place. 
It breaks on Sappho’s Greece where Art must weep 
Though on the hand of Phidias it flashes : 
O’er Beethoven the harmonious echoes sweep, 
In silence tranced till his loud cymbal clashes. 
So gifts to poets came, not passing hence 
That radiant shadow of Omnipotence. 
THOS. GORDON HAKE., 
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HE industry of Cardinal Newman is sufficiently manifest 

to all men in the long row of volumes bearing his name 

on the title-page. But his chance writings are even greater in 

bulk than are the manuscripts he prepared for publication. His 

letters are scattered over the world —innumerable as the pre- 

scriptions of a fashionable doctor. The doctor and the theologian 

are often bracketed together; but at least when fees are counted 

they must separate, as witness the value of the personalty left 
by, say, Sir William Gull and Cardinal Newman. 

It has been observed that there are certain classes of letter- 
writers who are in fairer fortune than are their fellows—namely, 
those who can treat the pen as in some sense an instrument of 
sport. The lover, most prolific of letter-writers, is in full pursuit. 
The man of law, who fills the letter-boxes, is bringing to earth 
his client’s foeman ; and haply the publisher addresses himself 
to an author “with a little meat on him yet.” The theologian, 
especially in times of controversy, is a keen sportsman with the 
pen—all the keener because the actual chase is traditionally 
unclerical. Where, as was common in Wesley’s days, even games 
ranked as a dissipation, the instinct of man to master something 
or somebody showed itself in tracts and treatises without end. 
It was as a rather prim Evangelical that Newman himself first 
began to pass his days with pen and ink as his sole armoury 
of pursuit and propagation. The two large volumes of Miss 
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Mozley’s “ Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman” 
show to what lengths the diversion of daily letter-writing may 
be carried. 

The habit, formed at Oxford, was never broken ; and a really 
representative collection of Cardinal Newman’s letters, written 
during the Catholic half of his life, is, as everyone knows, in pro- 
ress at the Birmingham Oratory. Meantime, a few score of 
letters, more or less, do not count for much among the multitudes 
that exist ; so that the promiscuous holders of them have been 
allowed more than common freedom of casual publication. No 
recent biography of a Catholic is complete without a little string 
of them; and no controversy is held to have run its natural 
course in a Catholic paper—hardly even in the Gwardian—until 
some one produces, carefully docketed, from a pigeon-hole, a 
hitherto unpublished communication from Oxford or Birming- 
ham as precise in its sentiment as in its calligraphy. Among 
such letters are those recently published in the /rzsh Monthly. 
They were addressed to Dr. Charles Russell, for some time 
President of Maynooth College, who took a part in Newman’s 
conversion by sending him tracts, and to whom Newman dedi- 
cated one of his books. When Mr. Gladstone began his anti- 
Vatican crusade, in the early ’seventies, and we have Cardinal 
Newman writing to Dr. Russell in the February of 1875 :— 


“As to Gladstone, if he writes, [ think he will say that he has 
been quite misunderstood ; that he did not speak of the great 
mass of English, nor again of Irish, Catholics—indeed, that he 
had expressly excepted them from the subjects of his animad- 
version in various passages of his pamphlet—that he was glad 
to find that he had elicited from them the patriotic spirit of which 
he was already so sure ; but his words held good still against 
those at whom they were originally aimed—that I myself had 
pointed out who they were—that I had spoken of them as ex- 
travagant and tyrannous, and as having set the house on fire; 
those are the objects of his attack. That the Pope is at their 
head, therefore he calls them ‘Vaticanists’; that nothing has 
been made good by me or anyone else to dislodge him from 
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this position, which is the position he originally took up ; that 
what is witnessed in England is witnessed all over Europe; that 
the tomes of theologians are not the appropriate depots of evi- 
dence or /vcz for appeal in this matter, but the Ultramontane 
newspapers; that it has been all along notorious that Rome 
was cautious, logical, unassailable in doctrine ; but the present 
question was as to the political use, or rather abuse, of her 
doctrine, etc., etc.” 

Between Mr. Gladstone and the Cardinal was the Oxford 
bond. Where it was missing Cardinal Newman was_ never 
quite at home. When he started the Catholic University in 
Ireland, the staff was one long array of men who made a sort 
of mimic Oxford in the midst of Dublin. Even in dedicating 
a book he was led, if he could be, by the old tradition. The 
names of Oxford friends appear naturally enough on his dedi- 
cation pages over and over again; but when he asks an Irish 
priest, racy of the soil, to accept a dedication, the link is inge- 
niously found. The terms of the inscription of “Loss and Gain ” 
to Dr. Russell are familiar; and now we have the letter in 
which permission to use those terms was asked, because of “the 
fitness and desirableness of the book’s being dedicated to one 
who has ever shown such sympathy with Oxford thought and 
Oxford men. As I love Oxford myself with a sort of filial love, 
so I love one who, of all men whom I know external to Oxford, 
has felt the most kindly to Oxford.” 

The Cardinal's allusion in one of his letters to the production 
of his books as rather an accident of a life devoted to other toils, 
recalls what is said of a great living novelist—that he produces 
a classic to make amends for a bad apple year. In regard to a 
rumour that he was writing a book in 1862—at no time an 
unlikely rumour, one would say, about so voluminous an author 
—the Cardinal tells his Irish correspondent that it “ puzzles” 
him; adding: “I believe His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman 
formally announced the fact some years ago; but he could have 
said so on no good authority, for nothing can be further from the 
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state of the case. There are indeed,” he proceeds to say, 


“half-a-dozen books I wish to write, but I have no preference 
for one over another, and in matter of fact am far too busy with 
the routine work of each day as it comes, to be able to begin any 
one of them. And really, had I ever so much time, I doubt which 
of them I should take. Hitherto I have hardly, if ever, written 
a book without being fixed to it by external circumstances, and 
now external circumstances, instead of pointing in any particular 
direction, rather dissuade me from writing any.” An external 
circumstance came soon enough with Kingsley’s Macmillan 
article. In a letter to Dr. Russell, dated May, 1864 (the 
[Irish magazine, of course, gives it as 1684), Newman owns 
“T am writing from morning to night.” A _ little later, when he 
is revising his “ General Answer to Mr. Kingsley” for inclusion 
in the “ Apologia” volume, he says of the various criticisms coming 
to him from within his own camp: “I have altered some things 
but only with the purpose of expressing my own meaning more 
exactly. This is all I have to aim at ; because I have reason to 
know that, after a severe, not to say hostile, scrutiny, I have been 
found to be without matter of legitimate offence. In a day like 
this, in which such serious efforts are made to narrow that liberty 
of thought and speech which is open to a Catholic, I am in- 
disposed to suppress my own judgment in order to satisfy ob- 
jectors.” <A specification of these efforts made to narrow liberty 
of thought and speech, and of the persons who conducted the 
“not to say hostile scrutiny, would form an interesting, and 
not necessarily an unedifying, footnote to history ; but it is one 
which Father Matthew Russell, S.J., in editing his uncle’s corres- 
pondence, does not attempt to supply. 

The new volume of Mr. Wilfrid Ward's life of his father sup- 
plies, however, any omissions on that score. It is only another 
evidence of the Catholicity of the Church that two of her faithful 
sons were men so far divided in sentiment from each other as 


Cardinal Newman and Dr. Ward. At first Cardinal Newman, 
10 
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who did not take Dr. Ward very seriously (he has been jestingly 
referred to on one occasion as the Mountebank of the Oxford 
Movement), thought he could simply go his own way and let Dr. 
) 


Ward take another. He left Ward's name out of the “ Apologia’ 
a significant omission. But the Editor of the 





altogether 
Dublin Review, active in London and influential in Rome, could 
not wholly be ignored. In various of his later works the Car- 
dinal, if he still suppressed Dr. Ward’s name, made allusions to 
him, and always as to one who was a peace-breaker, a breeder 
of dissension, an ecclesiastical bull in a china-shop. Writing to 
Dr. St. George Mivart a letter lately published, the Cardinal tells 
the scientist that he may well complain of the Dwd/in’s attacks 
upon him, adding, for his correspondent’s consolation, that 
he has been similarly attacked, and that, frankly, he 
does not think Ward worth an answer. These passages of 
arms prepare the reader for what, indeed, he gets in Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s pages—the revelation, in letters on both sides, of a deep- 
rooted disagreement between the Oratorian and the layman 
whose taste was so entirely theological that his own children 
in the nursery were under a vague sort of impression that their 
father was a priest. Mr. Wilfrid Ward tells the story of these 
differences with tact and discretion, perhaps here and there 
with a little reservation. In his own careful and interesting 
pages readers can follow the entire controversy. Here we shall 
attempt no more than to give some extracts from the letters of 
the Cardinal, which the courtesy of His Eminence’s executors 
has placed at the disposal of Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 

When Ward, who had been living almost in penury, suc- 
ceeded to the family property in the Isle of Wight, he wrote to 
tell Newman, who replied from the Birmingham Oratory (in 
the old days of Alcester Street) on the 30th of September, 
1349: 


“If there is anyone who can bear wealth it is you—still, I am 
sure, now you have got it, you will feel the trouble and tempta- 
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tion it involves ; and though it is pleasant in anticipation to use 
it well, the gratification of doing so in fact is not equal to the 


' ‘9 
anxiety. 


There is not much news in that. More noteworthy is the 
long letter of comment on the Encyclical issued from his exile 
in Gaeta in 1849 by Pius IX., who asked the Bishops to ascer- 
tain the feeling of the Faithful as to a definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Newman wrote: 


“Oratory, Alcester Street, Birmingham, 
“ tith March, 1849. 

“My dear Ward,—Of course you have seen, or at least heard 
of, the Pope’s Encyclical in the Unzvers. It is very remarkable. 
I am speaking of it in a doctrinal point of view. Has there ever 
been so strong (though incipient) an act on the part of the Holy 
See? The Bull Unzgenztus has generally been appealed to on 
the question of the Pope’s infallibility ; but there what was 
doctrinal was indirect, viz., from the necessity of putting down a 
heresy which had risen; but now the Pope comes forward 
proprio motu, directly to decree a point of faith, which is 
demanded by the growth of opinion. Its bearing upon the 
doctrine of development is equally striking; I don’t know 
whether the omission is usual in such letters, but he does not 
say a word,as far as I recollect, about the antiquity of the 
doctrine, but he wishes to know if the Catholic people call for 
it. By-the-bye, zat will Dr. Wiseman report as the ofzxion, 
feeling, view, desire, of the Faithful in the London District ? 
What is their secret, but everflowing, precise, living tradition ? 
We are pleased to believe that we are the last ‘ Congrega- 
tion’ whom the Pope names as having requested to introduce 
the Jinmaculata in the Mass; and we got the great Oratorian 
Festival changed for us from the Assumption to the Concep- 
tion, . . 

“ It would be very desirable, to speak of your suggestion at St. 
Wilfrid’s, to bring out a catena of Popes, divines, etc., on the 
subject of implicit faith; but the pocut to be proved ought to be 
very clearly stated. JJ/y point of issue with the anti-develop- 
mentists seems to be this—whether or not the whole revealed 
truth, as revealed per modum unius to. the Apostles, has been 
explicitly present to the Church in all its parts from the 
first ; or whether or not a given age may not be inadvertent of a 
certain portion of the revelation or deposit ; or whether or not 
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revealed truth does not grow in its parts to “de Church as well 
as to the individual (Perrone does not seem to allow me to speak 
of the consciousness or intellect of the Church); whether or 
not all knowledge is not like that kind of knowledge which we 
call memory (I suppose this is not a correct mode of speech), 
or that points de fide, which have been dedufttions of revelation, 
are not known by the Church before they are deduced, so 
that as we know a thing in memory, though memory sleeps—- 
we have latent knowledge—so we may have latent knowledge 
of docrine: and as, were a matter which is past sifted, our 
memory at first might err, but when wide awake would tell 
truly, so divines may speak of doctrines carelessly and errone- 
ously till controversy arises, and then be forced by its influence 
into correctness and completeness. 

“1 should not mind at a proper time taking part in putting out 
a set of such passages from divines, in spite of what I said 
about the necessity of eschewing doctrine, zf [ got a man like 
Perrone to revise what was done; but I would not do it without 
the highest sanction. You see the Pope has in a way taken up 
Perrone. And then I say, at a proper time. I should have 
thought it good to wait, and see what comes of the Pope's 
council of divines, or whether any controversy rises about his 
proposal. There might be a moment when it would be season- 
able and useful, and only a moment. Have you looked into 
Tournely on the subject of grace? Should he agree with St. 
Alphonso it is very important. St. Alphonso seems to speak 
the mind of the present Church ; and the Dominican doctrine 
has, in fact, so gone with rigourism during the last century, while 
the anti-Dominicans (the Jesuits) were the anti-rigourists. You 
know, | have no difficulty about the Thomist doctrine, but I 
would gladly hold Tournely’s, if it were (to appearance) the 
mind of the Church. 

“God keep us, what I trust we are, averse from every opinion, 
not only which may not be held, but which only say be held 
in matters of doctrine; that, in spite of the cruel suspicions 
of those who think there is heresy at the bottom of us, we 
may submit ourselves, as our conscience tells us to do, to the 
mind of the Church as well as to her voice. 

“Yours ever affectionately, 
“J. H. NEWMAN, 
“Cong. Orat, Pres. 


“P.S.—I have not said a word about the prospective Decree 
itself. Certainly it is a joyful thing, and, in a queer way, I have 
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not been able to think of Our Lady, since I heard of it, without 
a feeling like ‘I know something good has happened to you, but 
I can’t recollect what it is. And then | have brought it to 
mind, and also reminded myself that it was only her accidental 
glory which it affected. However, it’s very joyful and pleasant 


anyhow.” 
In 1861 there was much perturbation about the Rambler and 


about theories of Catholic education in the mind of Dr. Ward, 
who wanted the Fathers to take the place of the ordinary classics 
in the schools. Cardinal Newman, in one letter, says to Ward: 
“T should say that you most inequitably overlook the great 
principles in all of which we agree, and dwell upon points of 
detail on which we may differ.” In another letter, written in 


1862, Newman writes: 

“T suspect your psychological facts, e.g., you speak of ‘the 
keen and constant pleasure which intellectual processes afford.’ 
I am far from denying that there is a pleasure, and one provi- 
dentially assigned, as pleasant flavour to food ; but if you mean 
that ‘keen and constant pleasure’ ordinarily waits on ‘ intellectual 
processes,’ well, let them say so who feel it. My own personal 
experience is the other way. It is one of my sayings (so con- 
tinually do I feel it) that the composition of a volume is like 
gestation or childbirth. I do not think that I ever thought out 
a question, or wrote my thoughts, without great pain, pain 
reaching to the body as well as the mind. It has made me 
practically feel that labour zz sudore vultus vjus is the lot of 
man ; and that ignorance is truly one of his four wounds. It 
has been emphatically a penance. And in consequence I have 
hardly written anything unless I was ca//ed to do so. I recollect 
a friend asked me soon after writing my volume on ‘Justification,’ 
whether it was not interesting to write; and my answer was that it 
was ‘the painful relieving of irritation, as a man might go toa 
dentist, not for keen and constant pleasure, but with the mingled 
satisfaction and distress of heing rid of pain dy pain. When I 
wrote the ‘ Arians’ six years earlier, I was so exhausted at length 
that for some days, as it approached finishing, I could scarcely 
keep from fainting. The exercises which have most nearly 
approached to pleasure have been finding parallel passages to 
passages in St. Athanasius, or writing verses ; processes which 
have not much of active intellect in them. I am far from 
denying, of course, that if one thinks one has done a thing well, 
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one may be tempted to be pleased at it. But here it is the work, 
not the process, that pleases. 

When the shore is won at last 

Who will count the billows past ? 
Our Lord says: ‘When she is delivered of the child she 
remembereth not the anguish decause, etc,’” 

Ward’s position at St. Edmund’s as a theological lecturer did 
not win Newman’s approval. “ How singular it is,” he writes to 
Ward, “that you should disapprove of my work at Dublin and 
that [ should think you in a false position at St. Edmund’s.” 
Equally strange is it to find Newman in the same letter, dated 
1857, saying : “ At my time of life, and after so long a spell of 
hard work, I should never have cause to be surprised if I had some 
sudden visitation—paralysis.” Friendly letters were exchanged 
when Ward published his “ Nature and Grace,” and Newman his 
“Grammar of Assent ”"—letters to which the reader must refer 
inthe volume. One characteristic letter was addressed by New- 
man to Ward in 1867, from which we must allow ourselves a 
quotation : 

“ You will persist in calling unimportant, allowable, inevitable 
ditferences, which must occur between mind and mind, not un- 
important, but of great moment. In this utterly un-Catholic—not 
so much opinion as sentiment and feeling—you have grown in the 
course of years; whereas I consider that I remain myself in the 
same temper of sobriety which I have ever wished to cultivate. 
Years ago you wrote me a letter in which you made so much of 
such natural difference of opinion as exists, that I endorsed it 
with the words, ‘See how this man seeketh a quarrel against 
me. Pardon me if I say that you are making a Church within 
a Church. You are doing your best to make a party in the 
Catholic Church, and in St. Paul’s words are dividing Christ by 
exalting your opinions into dogmas. I protest, then, again, not 
against your tenets, but against what I must call your schis- 
matical spirit, and [ pray God that I may never denounce, as you 
do, what the Church has not denounced.” 

It is a tremendous indictment. One is reminded that the 
illustrious Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, was using similar 


words at that very time to M. Veuillot, of the Unzvers: “The 
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moment has come for us to defend ourselves against you. I 
raise, then, in my turn, my voice. I charge you with usurpa- 
tions on the Episcopate, with perpetual intrusion in the most 
delicate matters. I charge you, above all, with your successes 
in doctrine, your deplorable taste for irritating questions, and 
for violent and dangerous solutions. I charge you with accusing, 
insulting, and calumniating your brethren in the Faith. None 
has merited more than you that severe word of the Sacred 
Books, ‘Accusator Fratrum,” Cardinal Newman, in his “Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk,” in 1874, again used similar language 
of those whom he elsewhere described as “the insolent and 
aggressive faction,’ and whom he now told that they were 
virtually “trampling on the little ones for whom Christ died.”’ 
Ward’s was a curious position; for, though he would not restrain 
himself in words of offence, he seems to have been by no means 
indifferent to such reproofs as Newman administered; and, oddly 
enough, by no means free from “ perplexity” as to whether his 
line was good or bad. On reading this “ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk,” Ward wrote to Father Ryder at the Birmingham 
Oratory : 


“You will not be surprised to hear that I required a double 
dose of chloral to get a tolerable night. It is endless, of course, 
to speak of it; but I wish you would kindly explain one passage. 
Who are those who ‘ leave to others the task of putting out the 
flames’ which they themselves have kindled? I sometimes feel 
as if I should get out of further perplexity myself by the simple 
process of habitation in Bedlam. Do you remember Warren 
Hastings saying that when he heard Burke's speech he thought 
himself a monster? Apply the parable, and remember how 
enormously J. H. N. has always influenced my mind.” 


Probably Newman felt that there was no man he had in- 
fluenced less. But Ward, who knew his own heart, and was 
frankness itself, always persisted in the statement. Mozley says 
that when he “ did but touch a filament or two in the monstrous 
cobweb” of Ward’s contributions to the Brztzsh Critic in the old 
Oxford days, Ward went to Newman to complain: “ Many 
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years after I was forcibly reminded of him by a pretty group of 
a plump little Cupid flying to his mother to show a wasp-sting.” 
People who remember how the two men_ differed both 
physically and mentally have smiled at Mozley’s figure. Yet we 
find ourselves recalling it again and again in reading Ward’s 
letters, as, for instance, when he writes to Newman in 1862: 

“For myself, I should say I have even a morbid longing for 
intellectual guidance. I never imagined I could get it, ¢.g., from 
Faber or Manning (most deeply as I sympathise with their prac- 
tical work and revere them personally), and the more I see of 
them the less possible I find it. Herbert Vaughan, who is my 
ereatest friend, and, to my mind, about the finest character | 
ever came across, is not intellectual, and (with a self-knowledge 
truly rare) knows himself not to be so. It is from no wish to 
find disagreement that I find it.” 

It is in the same spirit that Ward somewhere calls himself “an 
intellectual orphan,” though he knew that under all the circum- 
stances the leader of the Tractarians must smile at such a phrase 
on the lips of the least tractable of Tractarians. 

In one of his letters Ward praises Newman for an article he 
had contributed to the lVeek/y Register on Whately. “I am 
always glad,” says Ward, “of such sentiments as those with 
which you conclude. I find with many a way of speaking about 
Protestants and the certain damnation of every individual among 
them who dies without being received into the Church, which 
makes me shudder.” Yet one can imagine Ward rushing into 
the fray against Newman had Newman published in Ward’s life- 
time the letter which he wrote to Mr. Probyn-Nevins, who has 
recently sent it to the Wevetcenth Century. It must be the last, 
as it is in some ways the most noteworthy, of the posthumously 
published letters of the Cardinal which we have sought to bring 
together within the scope of this article. 

“ The Oratory, June 4th, 1872. 

“ My dear Sir,—In answer to your letter I feel obliged to say 
that I do not think Our L.ord’s atonement logically implies the 
eternity of future punishment in the case of those who depart 
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this life unreconciled to Him. As to that awful doctrine, I ob- 
serve (1) that it is a negative one, viz., that the lost will never go 
to Heaven, that there will be no restitution. What eternity in 
itself involves positively, in its idea, we have no notion what- 
ever. (2) Succession of thought, the sense of a succession of 
time, is not logically involved in the idea of eternity. In the 
legend of the Monk and the bird we find centuries of pleasure 
seeming to be not longer than & few minutes; so may it 
be with centuries of pain. (3) Taking punishment to mean 
pain, there is an infinite number of punishments in degree. 
There is nothing to show that, in a multitude of cases, the only 
punishment will not be the paxa damui, that is, the loss of 
Heaven. (4) There is nothing to make it necessary to believe 
that one and the same individual will for ever have one and the 
same degree of punishment. (5) Theologians of weight have 
advocated, and have been allowed to advocate, a gradual mitiga- 
tion of punishment in the lost. (6) And many ancient Missals 
contain a Mass for alleviation of their pains. It is difficuit to 
speak on this subject, for the Church has said little, and ove has 
little guide beyond one’s own private judgment. The great truth 
is, that death ends our probation, and settles our state for ever ; 
that there is no passing over the great gulf; that our only 
happiness is to be with God, and that those who are not with 
God are without Him. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, most truly yours, 

“TOHN H. NEWMAN.” 


May that letter “ be of use to some storm-tossed souls !” prays 
Mr. Probyn-Nevins, and there is no doubt as to the answer to 


that prayer. 


PHILIP HEMANS. 
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“Love thy Neighbour. 
A NEW READING. 


Wer mother every human babe 
4 And beast and bird: 
And is another's soul dismayed 


Your own is stirred. 


And thus by sympathy you double 
Each dole of pain : 
Who takes to heart another's trouble, 


Breeds troubles twain. 


Ah, gentle wife, you grieve amiss, 
And waste love-labour. 

You are yourself—remember this-—— 
Your nearest neighbour. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 














The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 156.) 


CHAPTER XI.) THE DOCTRINE OF GEHENNA. 
Objections to the Catholic Infercnce from 2 Mace. xi. 


HE testimony of 2 Macc. xii. 42-46 has been attacked by 
C two lines of argument: one that the prayers there spoken 
of were not for the dead at all; and the other that, though they 
were so, the idea of such prayers was a graft from Greek 
mythology and philosophy. The first of these objections, which 
pretends that the intention of the sacrifices which Judas and the 
army procured to be offered was to remove the contamination 
by which the living were presumably intected,* is so obviously 


* An important principle of the Mosaic law was the eminently practical 
one that the sins of others are not simply their own business, but are every- 
body’s business, inasmuch as they damage the community, which must, as a 
community, stand or fall together. Even apart from this, a disaster (even 
though it proceed from what we call natural causes), and, more pointedly, a 
distinctly Divine judgment on individuals on account of some sia, is naturally 
and properly a warning to others who belong to the same general body. 
Faults run through whole societies at once ; and that the living are likely 
to be tainted by predispositions to the kinds of sins which others have lost 
their lives for committing, is, when we consider the force of example, too 
obvious to be insisted on. Hence the hypothesis that, though occasioned 
by the sins of those who had fallen, the sacrifices were not for their spiritual 
benefit in the other world, but were intended for the protection of the living. 
he sacrifices, it is said, were offered “ concerning | per? | the dead, to be 
loosed from sin”—not /or the dead, that the dead might be 
loosed from sin, but oe occasion of the sin of the dead, and as enforcing 
what would otherwise have been a mere naked petition that the living 
might not be treated as “bound by” or implicated in it. The inter- 
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incompatible with the whole gist of the narrative (e.g., with the 
statement that if Judas had not hoped that those who had_ been 
slain would have an anastasis, it would have been vain and 
superfluous to pray for them) that no-more need be said con- 
cerning it. The second, though almost cqually undeserving of 
attention as an objection to the Catholic inference from the 
celebrated passage just referred to, is of indirect importance 
because of topics it opens up as to the course of Hebrew thought 


on this subject. 


Maccabcan Prayer for the Dead not a Hellenistic Loan-Doctrine : 
“ Unguenchable Fire.” 

The only plausible reason—plausible, that is, merely at first 
sight—for suspecting the Maccabean prayers for the dead to 
have been due to an infiltration of Greek ideas, is the absence 
of any explicit statement on the subject in the Mosaic law and 


pretation is adopted by no scholar, and is inconsistent both with the con- 
text and with the very use of the word fer? on which it 1s based. The 
(reek preposition fcrv7 does, indeed, frequently mean ‘ concerning” or “ with 
reference to,” as In the following fifteen New Testament, and in many more 
Qld ‘Testament, passages :—~-Matth. xvi. 11: Mark v. 16; Luke xxii. 37, 
\xlv. 27, 44; John vil. 12, 32, ix. 18; Acts xxi 18, XU. 15, XXXii1. 21, 
22: 1 Tim. vi. 21; 1 Thes. iv. 13. But wherever it has reference to sin- 
offering or atonement, it uniformly means “ for,” as in the following fourteen 
passages :—-Matth. xxvi. 28; Mark 1. 44, xiv. 243; Luke i. 27, v. 14; 
Rom. vil. 3; Hebrews v. 3 (twice), x. 6, 8, 18, 26; 1 Peter ii. 18; 1 
Jobn ii. 2 (thrice), iv. 10. This grew out of Old Testament usage ; for in 
the Old Testament the Hebrew ‘a/ and its Greek equivalent fevz are the 
words ordinarily employed in speaking of sacrificing or making atonement 
for anyone’s forgiveness—as in Lev. iv. 3, 14, 28, 31, 353 v. 6,7, 10, 13, 18; 
and in an infinity of other places. 

It has also been contended that (in the words of Dr. Westcott, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Lightfoot in the See of Durham), “though the famous passage, 
2 Macc. xi. 43-45, Certainly expresses that the dead are in some measure 
sull capable of profiting by the intercession of the living, the secondary 
notion of a purgatorial state is by no means implied in it.” The foun- 
dation of the view thus expressed by Dr. Westcott is apparently the obvious 
and unquestionable fact that though prayers for the departed wsually and 
naturally wyply that the person prayed for is suffering for a time on account 
of his sins, to obtain the forgiveness of which the supplications are presented, 
yet this is not “ecessartly and tnevttably the case, because prayers which 
include the departed along with those still in this world may be inade without 
reference to any sins the former committed. ‘Thus the clause “Thy kingdom 
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in the other earlier books of Holy Scripture. But as soon as 
we really turn our attention to the matter, we perceive, I scarcely 
need say, that we have to ask ourselves to which of the two well- 
known species of silence this particular silence belongs—whether it 
is the silence of negation, or the silence that gives consent. The 
only logical course is to apply the ordinary rule of judging, that 
when a custom or belief is so natural as to be practically 
universal, it must be presumed to exist where there are no 
explicit statements either that it exists or that it does not do so, 
This principle, which of course covers other doctrines as well 
as that of Purgatory and prayer for the dead, is one that 
is continually employed in history and archxology. For 
instance, spoons are nowhere mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, the word caph, in Numbers vii. 14, and clsewhere, 
meaning simply a hollow; but knowing that spoons were 


made use of by the nations bordering on the Jews, we 


come,” in the Lord’s Prayer, and St. John’s, “ Lord Jesus, come quickly,” in 
the Apocalypse, are aspirations that the second Advent would speedily take 
place, or (as the Anglican Burial Service says) that God would “complete 
the number of His elect, and hasten His kingdom, that we, with all those 
who are departed out of this life in His faith and fear, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss in His eternal and everlasting glory.” Petitions 
that the Messiah would soon appear and revivify the bodies of the dead, are, 
naturally enough, to be found among the Jewish synagogue prayers, and were 
frequent among the early Christians, who from moment to moment expected 
the second coming of Christ, and looked forward to it as the limit of the perse- 
cutions and oppression to which they were subjected. They form a class of 
prayers for the dead—v.c., “for the dead” in the sense that they comprehend 
all the just, both dead and living—which is independent of the doctrine of 
Purgatory. They might be offered by Jews for Moses, or by Christians for 
St. Peter and St. Paul—not that these Saints might be delivered from Purga- 
tory, but that, by the speedier arrival of the day of resurrection, their hap- 
piness might the sooner receive that complete consummation in which soul 
and body will rejoice together, and in which the greater joy will be justified 
by the victory having finally been gained over evil, and the whole assembly: 
of the Faithful be united and be worked into a perfect jewel to which no part 
1S wanting. 3ut no one with a competent power of distinguishing between 
things intrinsically different will confound the above class of prayers for the 
departed along with the living, with that o¢/er class, to which the prayers in 
2 Macc. xii. belong, in which the cause of the prayer is the framseression of 
the dead. Petitions of this second class imply. that those for whom they are 
made are supposed or suspected to be detained by the moral consequences. 
ot some fault or faults, for the forgiveness of which the prayers are offered. 
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presume that the Jews used them also. In the same way, 
the absence of specific passages leads to the inference that the 
earlier Jews, like the rest of the ancient world, believed in some 
kind of Purgatory, and in the efficacy of prayers and expiatory 
rites for the dead. The “negative argument,” as it is often 
called—the argument “If this, that, or the other, was held, or 
took place, how is it that we do not find it mentioned ? "—which 
used to be so freely and so confidently employed by a certain 
class of critics, is now so fatally discredited in every kind of 
historical investigation that no one but a novice attaches much 
importance to it. In innumerable instances later discoveries 
have shown it to have been utterly misleading; and in the 
case of rites for the dead, and therefore for those among the 
dead who were not happy, there was, as we have seen in speak- 
ing of Ba‘al-worship, a special reason why they should not 
come into prominence. Nor will any prudent person rely on 
negative arguments respecting intercession, which are drawn 
from the silence of the Law and of the prophets and historians 
who lived under the system of the Law. For the law is silent 
even as regards the general duty of prayer, whether for oreself 
or for others. Among its many commands there is, as has often 
been noticed, no command to pray. If no provision is set out for 
the presentation of sacrifices on behalf of others who were dead 
equally 1s no provision made for their presentation on behalf of 
others who were living. The archaic character of the Law in 
this respect is, like its predominantly ritual character, pervading 
evidence of its high antiquity. Had it originated in the at- 
mosphere of the prophetic period, or been a condensation and 
systematisation of the actual practices of a concrete society, ex- 
ceptions made for ethical reasons, or from considerations of 
what is practically inevitable, would necessarily have largely 
entered in. It was evidently a legislation given in advance of 
practice, and we constantly have to read in points which it 
does not express. [ts uniform supposition is, for instance, that 
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the sacrifice is presented by the offender himself, or by the head 
of the multitude if the offence was that of a multitude. The in- 


numerable cases are passed over in the most absolute silence— ~ 


though they must have been of daily occurrence in practice— 
where from being a minor, a bondservant, or under marital 
control ; from sickness, weakness, or the infirmities of old age ; 
from distance, unavoidable occupations, or want of means to 
undertake the journey to Jerusalem, the person who had com- 
mitted the offence was unable personally to present the sacrifice 
for it. Nota word is said of the ordinary sacrificial obligations 
which the female sex—-the greater part of the Hebrew nation, as 
of the human race at large—shares with the male; and only 
certain specific ritual duties of women as women are referred to. 
Ifsacrificial intercession for the dead is spoken of only once in 
the Old Testament, in the Second Book of Maccabees, sacri- 
ficial intercession for the living is also spoken of only once, in 
the last chapter of the Book of Job (Job xlii. 8). Under these 
circumstances, any negative argument from the silence of the 
Law loses whatever plausibility it might have appeared to possess 
if we had been ignorant that remote antiquity as a whole prayed 
for its dead and believed in Purgatories.* 


* In studying Hebrew beliefs, Purgatory is to be classed with Gehennas 
ecciane of the Jews believing both to be the same place (cf. ave, p. 151): 
Some were detained only for a time, this answering to our Purgatory ; while 
others were never released, which corresponds to our hell of the damned. 
This is not without importance in reference to the meaning of such ex- 
pressions as going to zonian or to unquenchable fire, which from the con- 
text may imply unending torment ; but does not, and, of course, cannot, 
imply it er se on the Jewish system of eschatology, according to which even 
those who were condemned only to temporary punishment endured that 
punishment in unquenchab e fire. The fire was unquenchable as far as they 
themselves were concerned, since they could neither extinguish it nor escape 
from it. There was, in other words, a great gulf or chaos fixed to prevent 
their withdrawal from it (Luke xvi. 26); it was impossible to save from its 
attacks anything which was sinful and was consequently matter for it to 
assail (Is. xxxili. 14, xlii. 2; Malachi ili. 2, 3, 1v. 1; 1 Cor. ill. 11-15); and, 
though prisoners were released as the term of their sentence expired, the 
prison-house remained. The proximate origin of the expressions, “un- 
quenchable fire” and “ zeonian fire” in the New pony (Matth. iil. 12 ; 
Mark ix. 43: ag: iii. 17; Matth. xvii. 8, xxv. 41; cf. 46, Mark iii. 21, 
and Luke xvi. 9; Jude 7), and of such language as we their worm dieth not, 
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The Doctrine essentially Hebrate. 
I.et it be observed that, though prayers for the dead are not 
expressly spoken of in the Law, nothing is so well calculated 
as a religious law to foster the doctrine of Purgatory, and con- 


and the fire is not quenched,” is “ The vengeance on the flesh of the un- 
godly is fire and worms” in Ecclesiasticus, with the similar passages in Judith 
(xvi. 21) and Isaiah (Ixvi. 24); and such declarations as that the streams of 
Edom “shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, 
and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not be 
quenched night nor day; the smoke thereof shall go up for ever” — 
a thought made use of where in the Apocalypse (xiv. II, xIx. 3) it is said 
that the smoke of their torment goes up for «eon and «won—" from genera- 
tion to generation it shall lie waste ; none shall pass through it /e-‘d/am 


cern from age to age (Is. xxxiv. 143 cf. Jer. xvil. 27 ; Amos i ‘i > ta, 


I4; 1.2, 5; v. 5 [6]). The remote origin is partly (MERRY ENGI. AND, 
Mi ae p. 404, sgg.) from the infesting by worms of the unburied_bodies of 
those slain in battle or dying by pestilence, and the burning of them for 
sanitary reasons ; and partly (as the lanzuage of Isaiah, just quoted, clearly 
indicates, from the destruction of the cities of the plain (Genesis xix.), the 
desolation of the Dead Sea, the pitch which rises up in it, and the sulphur 
and hot springs and other evidence of volcanic action still existing in the 
neighbourhood of that great fissure in the earth’s crust. Recrudescence of 
such volcanic action preceding the earthquake in the reign of Uzziah (Zach. 
xiv. 5; cf. Is. i. 1) may have been the occasion of the phraseology of Amos 
in the passages referred to above ; for Amos prophesied “two years before 
the earthquake” (Amos i. 1). Any such action over the burial-place of the 
reprobate would be taken as a sign of abiding Divine indignation against 
them. This may be illustrated by the Talmudic legend of R. Achar, 
also called R. Elisha ben Abuyah, to whom it was supernaturally 
intimated that he should have no part in the world to come, 7.c., in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. On hearing this, Achar gave himself up to a life of 


‘dissipation ; and though his disciple, R. Meir—-one of the most interesting 


personages in the Talmud—made many efforts to reclaim him, they uni- 
formly resulted in omens of failure. When Achar died it was decreed in 
Heaven that he should not, indeed, enter Heaven, on account of his fall, but 
also that he should not be summoned to judgment, on account of his learn- 
ing. R. Meir, however, thought it would be better for him to be summoned 
to judgment, and announced that when he himself came into the presence of 
God he would ask that R. Achar should be brought before the judgment-seat. 
On the death of R. Meir, accordingly, smoke began to ascend from Achar’s 
grave: an indication that he had been judged, and was now in Gehenna. 
The story proceeds that R. Yochanan thereupon exclaimed : ‘What a 
mighty achievement on the part of R. Meir, to have committed his Rabbi to 
the flames of Gehenna! There was one among us (who fell), and we could 
not save him! If I take him by the hand (to lead him into Paradise), who will 
snatch him away from me? When I die, may I extinguish the smoke on his 
grave!” By the intercession of R. Yochanan, the smoke accordingly dis- 
appeared ; and a certain mourner cried out: “Even the door keeper of 
Gehenna could not stand before thee, O our Rabbi” (Hershon, ‘* Genesis with 
a Talmudical Commentary,” London, 1883, pp. 35, 36). 
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sequentiy of such prayers. The old Protestant idea of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, without works, of course cuts away the roots 
of the doctrine of Purgatory. A system of mere human legisla- 
tion which may be regarded as of merely secular concern, and 
even as unjust, need not foster it. But to set up a religious law 
of works as the standard, and to enounce asa principle that 
the merits and demerits of believers are proportional to their 
adherence to it—which was precisely what the Old Covenant 
did—was necessarily and inevitably to fix attention on the 
infinite gradation in intrinsic gravity, in number, in conscious 
malice, and in attenuating or aggravating circumstances, of the 
offences which different individuals had committed in their life- 
and from the time of I:zra 





time. The observance of sucha law 
the Law. was more diligently observed than before the grave and 
severe lesson taught by the Babylonian Captivity—and even its 
study, when undertaken, not in a merely speculative frame of 
mind, but with a view to reduce it to practice, could not but 
lead to the most vivid realisation that there must be the most 
cclicate gradation of punishments on the one hand and of re- 
wards on the other—to belief on the one hand in a Purgatory, 
«idon the other that “in My Father's house are many mansions.,’* 
There exists, therefore, not the slightest necessity for regarding 
the Jewish beliefs on Purgatory and prayer for the departed 
és loan-doctrines from the Greeks; while the terms by which 
they are expressed, the form in which they are pre- 


sented, and the associations which environ them, are 


_ Dr Joseph Butler, the justly celebrated Anglican Bishop of Durham, from 
waose pen proceeded “The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature,” is said to have expressed the con- 
jecture that, perhaps, the highest place in hell is not greatly different from 
the lowest place in Heaven. This amounts to an attempt to introduce into 
the Protestant system the principle of gradation of punishments and rewards 
watch is the logical corollary of the gradation of offences and of merits. It 
o>viously fails, however, to meet the necessities of the case. The slightest 
ection is heavy if it is everlasting. 
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not Greek, but distinctively Judaic.* The Assidiean partyt 
the opponents, and even fanatical opponents, of the Greeks, 
were the last of mankind to have borr6wed from Greek 
heathenism even what was good or at least inoffensive in it. 
And however strongly they might have been disposed to imitate 
the Greek customs the introduction of which it was their mission 
to resist even to the death, the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments was not one with which their imitativeness would 
have imbued them. In the second century before Christ the 
ancient Greek eschatology had broken down. That the dead 
were punished or rewarded according to their works was almost 
scouted, and the prevailing tone was one of sensuality and 
materialism—*“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
It was not the Assidaan or Maccabean party who borrowed 
from the Greeks, but their opponents; and the result of the 
borrowing was not Purgatory and prayer for the dead, but 
denial of any restoration after death and any life to come. 
Antigonus of Socho, the first known Jewish teacher who 
repudiated these doctrines, was, significantly, also the first who 
bore a Greek name. 


The Doctrine really connected with the Anastasis doctrine. 


Ewald{ supposes that the teaching of 2 Macc. xii. on inter- 
cession for the departed was new, and finds proof of this in the 
special conspicuousness given to it in our passage. But he evi- 
dently had not the Biblical text accurately in his mind ; for in 


* Such terms, for instance, as Gehenna, Abraham’s bosom, Gan Eden ; 
such thoughts as that of the just temporarily descending to Gehenna, whereas 
in the Greek mythology only the most wicked were consigned to Tartarus ; 
and such associations as that with the avastasts The localisation of the 
hell of the lost as different in place from Purgatory was possibly swegested 
by the analogous separate localisation of the Greek Tartarus; which does 
not, however, involve identity in the mof7ves (cf. ante, p. 154). 


+ The anti-Hellenistic party, to which we have seen that the Maccabees 
belonged, avze, p. 55, 599. 


+“ Old and New Testament Theology,” § 362, p. 436 of Eng. Trans. 
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2 Macc. xii. the entire stress is laid on the doctrine of anastasis. 
It is the belief of Judas Maccabeus, and his supporters, in a sub- 
sequent anastasis or restoration of those who had fallen asleep 
in piety, that the author of 2 Macc. presses home, as if there were 
other Jews who did not believe in it. His leading point is not 
intercession for the dead, but belief in the anastasis, which he ap- 
pears to have taken for granted would as a matter of course be 
accompanied by prayer for the dead. The belief of Judas 
in the anastasis is what he elaborates and expends himself on ; 
the sacrifices offered for the slain are introduced only as a proof 
of this belief.* 

Were there, then, in or about the time of the Maccabees or of 
the writing of the Second Book of Maccabees, Jews, partly at 
least, apostates from their religion, who rejected the doctrine of 
the anastasis or restoration of the just? Additional evidence of 
their existence—I say additional because the antecedent prob- 
ability that the Grzecising Jewish opponents of the Maccabees 
denied the soul’s future existence is already evidence, when con- 
joined with what is known of Antigonus of Socho, and with the 
fact that in and even the time of Our Lord’s ministry the 
Sadducees formed an influential Jewish party—is to be found 
in the Book of Wisdom. That sacred book was written by a 
“rigidly orthodox” (Wace) Jew who had the later Greek as 
spoken at Alexandria almost at his fingers’ ends (cf. Grimm, 
“Weisheit,” pp. 5-8, Leipzig, 1860), though it does not follow 
that it was actually composed at Alexandria itself or even in 
I:gypt, or that Egypt was the centre from which it was diffused.t+ 
The generic character of its contents prevents its date from 
being determined with precision, but on the one hand it was 


* See the passage, ave, p. 142. 


+ The celebrated Alexandrian writer, Philo Judzeus (c77cw B.C. 25—A.D. 50), 
makes no reference to it. Philo, however, was not an orthodox Jew, and his 
citations are almost exclusively from the Law, which he explained, and to no 
small extent explained away, by allegories entirely out of accord with the 
course of later Jewish thought. 
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widely known as early as the second and even the first century 
A.D.,and on the other hand it cannot have been written later 
than the translation of the Hebrew and \ramaic books of the 
Old Testament into Greek (B.C. 285—245 cret(er), or even than 
the general diffusion of the Stoic philosophy (B.C. 150—50 
circiter). The calmness and the elaborateness of the style, and 
the appeal to the kings and princes of the earth (Wisdom 1. 1, 
vi. 2, etc.) not, specifically, to cease from oppressing the people 
of God, but to love wisdoin and do justice, are incompatible with 
its having originated in the midst of severe persecution. But 
the time was one of anxiety, with more or less of actual oppres- 
sion (Wisdom xii. 18-23, xv. 14), so that lessons drawn from 
previous persecutions were seasonable ; and the book looks back 
upon a time of persecution which so closely resembles that of 


Antiochus Epiphanes that it is almost unquestionably the same.* 


* The earliest supposed reference to the Book of Wisdom is in Our Lord’s 
vords, “The Wisdom of God said” (Luke xi. 49; Wisdom ii. 12, 20), which 
appear to be to some Sapiential book, and there is nothing more closely 
corresponding than the declarations in Wisdom—though the correspondence 

only general. ‘The book is referred to not only by Clement of Alexandria 
(* The Divine Wisdom,” “Stromata,” iv. 16), Trenceus (‘ Adv. Hier,” v. 38), in 
the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” and by St. Clement of Rome, but it was also in 
the hands of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and the author of the 
Mpistle to the Hebrews. Compare, for instance, James 1. 17 and Wisdom i. 
14; James 1. 19 and Wisdom i. 11; James i. g and Wisdom il. 23; 
James v. 4-6 and Wisdom i. 20; James i. 5 and Wisdom vill. 21. So, 
again, e” fenicra episkopes, t Peter ii, 12 and Wisdom ill. 7 3 semeta Lar 
fovata, John iv. 48 and Wisdom vill. 8; e¢s fo arona, 1 John i. 27 and 
Wisdom v.15; aver gar efsit, Apoc. ii. 4 and Wisdom in. 5; pavoplia, 
luph. vi. 13-17, cf Wisdom v. 17, 23; the use of folwmerios, apaugasma, and 
/upostasis in \Visdom and in Hebrews; and Hebrews ui. 5 and Wisdom 
svi, 21; Hebrews iv. 2 and Wisdom xviii. 22; Hebrews iv. 12 and Wisdom 
i. 6; Hebrews xi. 5 and Wisdom iv. 10; and Hebrews xii. 17 and Wisdom 
iv. tO, as compared together. The Greek ought to be compared with the 
(reek. 

Such wide use. is incompatible with very late date—with such a@ 
late date, for example, as the’ beginning of the Christian Era. but 
on the other a limit: of antiquity is given by the Greek Septuagint 
version being usually employed (as it also is in the New Testament), 
where the Hebrew Old Testament books are referred to. instead ot 
an independent translation being made. The Septuagint must, therefore, 
have had time to obtain currency by the time the book was written. Stoical 
thoughts and expressions also occur, as they likewise do in the New Testa- 
ment— for instance, apokastasts panton, the pokot rstist?s or restitution of all 
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The persecution is ascribed to the determination of those who 
suffered in it to keep the Law, which, as we have seen (avte 
p. 69), was the specific and peculiar feature of the persecution 
of Epiphanes: ‘Let us lie in wait for the just, because he is 
not for our turn, and he is contrary to our doings, and up- 
braideth us wth transgressions of the Law, and divulgeth against 
us the sins of our way of life. . . . He is grievous unto us, 
even to behold, for,’ because of his adherence to the Mosaic ob- 
servances, “his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are 


very different” (Wisdom ii., 12,15). The persecutors are repre- 


sented as wretched, voluptuaries, and without belief in a life to 


things, in St. Peter’s second discourse (Acts ii, 21). Among such may be 
reckoned the formation of the world out of amorphous matter (Wisdom x: 
17), which was not, according to the Stoics, pre-existent (Zeller “ Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics,” English Translation, 1870, pp. 148, 155, etc.); the 
physical theory of the sto¢cheva or elements, attuned, as it were, to each 
other, and dependent on their relations one with another (W isdom XIX. 173 
Zeller, p. 153, ote); the union of souls with bodies by lot or providence 
(Wisdom vill. 19, psuchés 46 elachon agathes, cf. St. Peter in Acts i. 17 and 
2 Peter i. 1) in conformity with the place which was to be filled on the stage 
of the world ; and the conception of the soul as weighed down, not by the 
bese in itself (Wisdom viii. 20), but by its corruptness (Wisdom iu. 35). 

Unlike the Pythagoreans, however, the Stoics did not believe in the pre- 
existence of souls (Zeller, p. 158, of). Other examples are, the four 
cardinal virtues, and their names (Wisdom viii. 7); their common origin 
from Sophia or Wisdom (zézdem ; Zeller, pp. 241, 242); the description of 
Wisdom as the knowledge of all things divine and human (Zeller, 1. c.; 
Wisdom vil. 17, sgy.); the division of Wisdom into objective and subjective, 
the identification of the latter with justice or holiness, and the position 
assigned to the former as an effluence of the Divine nature (Wisdom vii. 25), 
as the principle of Providence, and as the Pneuma of God; the penetration 
and holding together of all created objects by this Pneuma (Wisdom i. 7, 
Vi. 22, Preuma noeron, lepton, vii. 24, Ateket kai choret dia panton; vii. 27, 
vil. 1; Zeller, pp. 140-146); the conception of Wisdom as Law (Zeller, 
p. 266); that of the Word or Logos, in which it was as it were concreted, as 
physically operative ‘Wisdom xviil. 15-17); and the stress laid on Prono’ a 
or Providence, on the excellency of the world, and on the argument from 
design (WV Visdom i. 13-16, Xill., etc.). 

All these are Stoic principles ; ; and though several of them were held also 
by other philosophical schools, they are exclusively Stoic when looked at 
collectively. The Stoic school was founded at Athens by Zeno about Pb... 
300, but diffused itself only gradually. It was not a Greek ae i 
Zeno, like most others of that name, was an Oriental ; he was evidently 
Semite, because he is described as a Phoenician ; his knowledge of Giak 
was imperfect, and he was an immigrant from the Pho:nician city of Citium 
‘n Cyprus. Among his prpils were Cleanthes, his successor, a native of 
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come: “Our life isshort and sorrowful [lupéros] . . . come, 
therefore, let us crown ourselves with roses before they be 
withered. . . . The breath in our nostrils is smoke, and 
speech [intelligence, /ogos] a spark to move our heart ; which 
being put out, our body shall be ashes [¢ephra, the dust of the 
funeral pyre], and our spirit [fveuma] shall be poured abroad 
as soft [chaunos, loose, unsubstantial] air” (Wisdom 11. 1, 8, 2, 3) 
As in the Second Book of Maccabees, the hope of the sufferers 
from their violence is placed in an anastasis or restoration, by 
reference to which the temporary afflictions in this world of 
the servants of God are explained, and in this anastasis the 


Assos in the Troad, which was another Phoenician settlement (cf. Rawlin- 
son, “ Phoenicia’’); Aristo, from the island of Chios, which was another ; 
Herillus, from the great Phoenician colony of Carthage; Perseus, a 
companion and <fellow-countryman of Zeno; Aratus, from the Phe- 
nician city of Soli in Cilicia; Athenodorus, and Chrysippus, the “ second 
founder of Stoicism,” likewise natives of Soli; another Zeno, from 
Sidon ; a third Zeno, from the Phcenician colony of Tarsus; and, also 
from Tarsus, an Archedemus, and an Antipater, who was the pupil of 
Diogenes of Babylon and “taught Panzetius of Rhodes, who taught Posi- 
donius of Apamza in Syria. The names of Nestor, Athenodorus, Cordylion, 
and Heraclides may be added to the list of Stoical teachers furnished by 
Tarsus ; while Seleucia [ Babylon] sent forth Diogenes ; Epiphania [ Hamath 
in Syria], Euphrates ; Scythopolis [Bethshan in Galilee], Basilides ; Ascalon, 
Antibius ; Tyre, Antipater; Sidon, Boethus ; Ptolemais, Diogenes” (Sir 
Alexander Grant, ** The Ethics of Aristotle,” Essay VI., London, 1885 ; cf. J. 
b. Lightfoot, on “ Philippians”). When, in fact, the author of the Book of 
Wisdom utilised Stoicism and made that widespread system an anci/la theo- 
/ogt, he only took back an old loan. Stoicism was a Semitic philosophy. 
The same is to be said of the earlier philosophy of Herakleitos of Ephesus, 
who tlourished about &.C. 500, and was claimed by the Stoics as one of them- 
selves. Its close analogies with the Stoic system show it to have been de- 
rived from Phoenicia, and thus, at least indirectly, from Egypt. Professor 
Pfleiderer, in an essay on Herakleitos, has endeavoured to show that 
certain sentiments and phrases in Ecclesiastes are derived from the Ephesian 
philosopher. The coincidences are at least curious, and can scarcely be 
accidental ; but on the same principles it might be shown that parts of the 
Book of Proverbs are taken from the sayings of Solon (Mullachius, “ Frag- 
menta Philosophorum Grecorum,” Paris, 1883, Vol. I., pp. 219-224). The 
Phcenicians were next-door neighbours to the Hebrews, who spoke prac- 
tically the same language and cultivated with them intimate commercial 
relations in the time of Solomon and later. There could not but have been 
in common between them a certain number of apophthegms and a certain 
amount of community of thought ; and as the Phoenicians were merchants 
rather than writers or thinkers, they were, on the lowest ground, probably 
much more indebted to the Hebrews than the Hebrews to them. 
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wicked are to have no part (Wisdom iii. 1o—iv. 20). “ The just 
shall stand ” [s¢ésetaz, shall be made to stand up, shall be set up 
or established, shall be able to hold himself erect], though he 
has departed from this life; there will be in the world of 
spirits another face of things, such as the Jews connected 
with the coming of the Messiah; there is to be a judgment 
or visitation of souls (Wisdom iii. 13, 18 ; iv. 6), in which the just 
will receive a crown of glory, and the hope of the wick2d will be 
as dust which is blown away by the wind (Wisdom v. 15-24). 
But this judgment, it is to be observed, is not that of the general 
corporeal anastasis or restoration. It is not the last judgment 
and the bodily resuscitation at the end of the world. It takes 
place in the spiritual sphere ; there is no hint of any corporeal 
resuscitation in connexion with it; and the course of nature is 
described as subsequently continuing, with the Saints, or in 
other words, the just, in the position of Angels, as ministers of 
the Divine Providence (Wisdom itt. 7-9). As little is it the 
particular judgment, as we call it, of each individual, immedi- 
ately after death. It is evidently something deferred. In the 
meanwhile, the souls of the just are in the hands of God, are in 
peace, “ sha// be well rewarded,” but are only in possession of a 
“hope full of immortality,” and do not as yet actually “live for 
evermore” (Wisdom iii. I, 3,5, 4; iv. 7; v. 16). By perusing 
the passages here referred to, with their context, it will be 
seen that this first anastasis, or spiritual restitution, this 
vindication of the just in the world of spirits, exactly cor- 
responds to the anastasis in Daniel, when at the coming 
of the Messiah the Saints obtain the kingdom (Daniel 
i 2, 27; cf. ante, October, 1892, p. 389). Daniel, 
whose prophecy the author of the Book of Wisdom here 


bo 


Vil. 9, 


evidently refers to, speaks in a subsequent passage (Daniel xii. 
2) of the corporeal resuscitation which {is to be the visible mani- 
festation of the previous setting up of the just in the ruling and 


governing world, which is the world of spirits; and this is a 
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sufficient answer to those whimsical people who infer that the 
author of the Book of Wisdom did not believe in the corporeal 
resuscitation because he does not speak of it. The most s:ngular 
conclusions as to the beliefs of the sacred writers would, of 
course, result from the application of the principle that they 
believed only in what they happen to mention in the usually 
short documents which have come down to us. The writer or 
“Wisdom” nowhere refers to the bodily resurrection. Perhaps 
he was unwilling to offend the Gentiles, to whom he principally 
was addressing himself, by obtruding a doctrine about which 
they were exceptionally recalcitrant (cf. Acts xvil. 32); perhaps 
he did not wish to appear to postpone a reward of the just to 
such remote futurity ; perhaps there were other reasons which 
we cannot recover. But the judgment to which he refers ts that 
spoken of in one of the most Alexandrian books of the New 
Testament, where it is said that “The prince of this world ts 
already judged”; and that “ The hour cometh, axd now zs, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live ;’ and where Martha, thinking only of the 
resuscitation at the last day, receives the correction: “I am the 
anastasis and the life; he that believeth in Me, though he be 
dead, shall live ; and everyone that liveth and believeth in Me 
shall not die for ever,” z.e., shall not die at all (John v. 25, xvi. 
II, xi, 24-26). 

In this sequence of passages from Daniel to St. John we have, 
in fact, the living essence of the oft-repeated doctrine that, in the 
emphatic language used by the Council of Trent, the Saints reign 
with Christ from the time of the Messiah till the last judgment. 
Why, it may be asked, only from the time of the Messiah ? 
Why not at once, immediately after death ? Did not the re- 
probate who died before Christ immediately enter into punish- 
ment? The language of Holy Scripture is to the effect that 
they straightway entered into a punishment, as the just, if per- 
fectly just or with their faults completely atoned for, entered 
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into a state which was one of happiness because it was one of 
peace and rest and hope. But it also implies that the com- 
pletion of the work of the Messiah was a “ day of visitation ” 
in the world of spirits—a time of further penalty for the 
reprobate, and the conferring of the kingdom on the just. If 
we ask how the spiritual history of individuals could be 
thus timed (so to speak) by an external event, we answer 
ourselves as soon as we reflect that what each of us Is 
depends on the age of the world, and even on the country and 
the place, in which he lives ; so that the apportionment of souls 
in history and throughout the world is not the least of the secrets 
of Divine Providence. 

The state or condition of persecution is one in which a holy 
and honourable life is punished by suffering and ignominy, and 
in typical cases by a disgraceful death. In the subsequent 
restitution, first in the world of spirits, and afterwards corporally, 
the ‘persecutors can, by the nature of the case, have no part. 
“There is,’ says Prebendary Wace in the ‘“ Speaker's Com- 
mentary,” “a formal ”—forma/, he means, as distinguished from 
real—* contradiction between some of the terms which he ”—the 
author of the Book of Wisdom—‘uses. In some _ places he 
says that the wicked shall be destroyed and annihilated, body 
and soul,and yet that they shall be in conscious pain” (iv. 18-20). 
He never, by the way, says they shall be annihilated. If he 
conveys that they shall be destroyed body and soul, he only 
gives the norma for subsequent words of Our Lord that God 
can destroy body and soul in Gehenna. But these and similar 
expressions are interpreted and controlled by the accompanying 
declarations that they shall be in conscious pain. Such de- 
clarations historically prove that in Jewish phraseology ever- 
lasting death did not, as a matter of fact, mean annihilation. 
They are of great importance because they dispose of what has 
been called “ conditionalism ”—of the heterodox theory of the 


annihilation of the lost. 
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The tone of thought brought before us by the narratives of 
the Second Book of Maccabees is, naturally, very different from 
that of the author of the Book of Wisdom. The Palestinian 
Jews are there described—and, there is no question, are 
described with perfect accuracy, as looking forward to the 
resurrection of the body, which, as we know both from the 
general course of prophecy and from subsequent history, they 
expected in connexion with the coming of the Messiah. They 
confounded between the first and the second coming ; or to put 
the matter in another way, they imagined that what we call the 
second Advent would be the first. Perhaps they were not so 
wrong as we imagine. If Judaism, I mean, had been faithful to 
its mission ;—if the Hebrews, living in the very centre of civill- 
sation, between Egypt and Babylon and on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in intimate contact with Phoenicia and conse- 
quently with Greece and the farther west, had consistently 
held up the standard of the Divine Law :—there might “have 
been very little for the New Law to do. It might have rapidly 
judged between the consciously good and the consciously evil, 
and have speedily closed the record of the world. But the 
chosen people had fallen from their mission, and were as a 
people to fall immensely lower; a vast mass of ignorance and 
wickedness, and, we may almost say, of, under the circumstances, 
excusable ignorance and wickedness, had accumulated, which, 
if the Jews apostatised, as they did, hundreds and even thousands 
of years would be required to disentangle. The Palestinian 
Jews, without an intimate acquaintance with the heathen world 
as it was, blinded by their very patriotism to the shortcomings of 
their race, and by no means anticipating its apostasy, may well 
have looked forward to a short and sharp conflict of good 
and evil when the Messiah should come—to a speedy closing of 


history—and to the final resurrection. 
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The “Book of Fnoch.” 


From the longer and more persevering attacks of time only 
canonical books have been preserved. From the later periods 
of Jewish history, not only canonical, but uncanonical, have come 
downto us. Among the last are the so-called Book of Enoch, 
the “ Third” and “ Fourth” Books of Maccabecs, the “ Psalms of 
Solomon,” and the “ Ascension of Isaiah.” They are valuable, 
not because they are of themselves authoritative, but because 
they show the tone of thought of the age at which they were com- 
posed ; and they are interesting, because they are comparatively 
unknown. The earliest of them is the Book of Enoch, which 
appears to belong to the first century before Christ, and, according 
to its discoverer, Archbishop Lawrence, came from Parthia. It is 
an apocalypse, and summarily divides mankind into good and 
bad. We must not, therefore, expect to find in it those finer dis- 
tinctions which were forced on Judas Maccabieus by the sins even 
of aspirants to martyrdom. But it has something to tell us 
about Gehenna, the anastasis, and the reign of the just. 
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In [ler Paths. 


oe 1) she has trod betore me in these ways! 
Bk I think that she has left here heavenlier days ; 
And I should guess her passage, as the skies 
Of Holy Paradise 
Turn deeply holier, 
And looking up with sudden new delight 
One knows a seraph-wing has passed in flight. 
The air is purer for her breathing, sure! 
And all the fields do wear 
The beauty fallen from her : 
The winds do brush me with her robes’ allure. 
"Tis she has taught the heavens to look sweet, 
And they do but repeat 
The heaven, heaven, heaven of her face! 
The clouds have studied going from her grace : 
The pools, whose marges had forgot the tread 
Of Naiad disenchanted, fled, 
A second time must mourn, 
Bereaven and forlorn: 
The meads cry, “ She has trod us, 
Keturned authentic goddess !” 
Ah, foolish pools and meads, you did not see 
Ixssence of old essential-pure as she ! 
kor this was even that lady, and none other, 
My manhood dares call Love, my childhood Mother. 


FRANCIS TITOMPSON. 
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“Homes for Destitute Catholic Children, 





ST. JOSEPH’S REFUCE, ST. VINCENT’S HOME, ST. JOSEPH’S HOME, 
Rose Lane, Stepney, 337 Harrow Road, Enfield, 
London, East. London, West. Middlesex. 
—» ¢ 





Patron and President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Manager. 
Rev. WILLIAM BARRY. 


OBJECTS. 
1. -To shelter and provide for homeless and destitute children. 


_—To rescue the children of dissolute and degenerate parents from 
the vice, misery, and crime of the streets of London. 


la 


3.—To afford aid to poor parents who are struggling to keep out of 
the workhouse. 
4.-To assist poor parents by sheltering their children while they work. 


St. VINCENT’S Homer, Harrow Road, London, W., contains beds for 
about One Hundred Boys. These boys are, besides the ordinary instruction, 
taught trades, such as carpentering, printing, tailoring, bootmaking, and 
baking. 

ST. JOSEPH’S HOME, Enfield, N., contains beds for One Hundred and 
Fifty Children under the age of twelve. These are under the care of the 
Sisters of Charity. Their whole time is given up to instruction. 

ST. JOSEPH’s HOME, Rose Lane, Stepney, E., also under the care of 
the Sisters of Charity, is used as a temporary Refuge and Receiving-house, 
and serves for the present as a Home for about Thirty tiny mites. It is 
situated in the midst of the poorest part of the East End, and it is sin- 
mon to be hoped that this house may be the centre of much charitable 
work. 


— During the four years ending December 31st, 1891, nearly TOO 
Children have been received into the Homes. There are now resident 
in, or dependent on the work, 800. 
THERE IS NO FUND, NO ENDOWMENT, AND NO DEBT. 
Many applications must be now refused for want of room and funds 
to make room. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be gratefully received by Father 


BARRY, at either of the above addresses. 
The Annual Report, with audited Cash Statement, will be sent on 
application. 


Vesetors to the Hones will be cordially welcomed. 


























SIK JOHN STUART KNILL, BART., 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 1893. 











